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guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
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Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 
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The Vision of Eckhard 


Dom Haugh G. Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


Life in my soul hath had its ebbs and flows, 
But now the Spirit’s throbbing hath recast 
Vitality tenfold ;—for I have trod 
A mountain top and, speechless, did behold 
New worlds of God, skies of pure wonderment. 
’Twas thus: the firmament was rifted quite 
And a gold realm of glory appeared beyond, 
Beyond the far flung draperies of heaven. 
Clouds I had known of dark hue, thundering, 

Or others like white banks with touch of gold; 
But now some Power unseen—an Angel of the Gate ?— 
Had wrought to wandering folds the very blue! 


Then such a cloud empyrean was waft down 
Unto the mystic hilltop of my prayer. 
It wound itself about me like a shroud 
Of incense blue, ozonious, till it glid 
Unto my feet and all the hill concealed. 
The blue sky was beneath me, I could breathe 
Breezes of freedom, cordial to the heart; 
My eyes were free to roam in realms beyond: 
Through Mary’s gentle Mantle I had risen 
To gaze upon the garments gold of God. 
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Commendable Zeal for Vocations 


Commenting on the fourteen young men who were 
ordained on June 5 by Auxiliary Bishop Dunn of New 
York City for the Maryknoll Foreign Mission Society, 
The Sign, has this to say regarding an instance of zeal 
for vocations to the priesthood and to the religious 
state: “Three of these priests are from St. Stephen’s 
parish, Framingham, Mass. As the parish is a rather 
small one, three of its members to be ordained in one 
day is an unusual event. Under guidance of Divine 
Providence, these young priests owe their vocations to 
the fostering care of the Reverend Thomas C. Gar- 
rahan, for many years curate at St. Stephen’s, and at 
present pastor of the Sacred Heart parish, East Boston. 
All together there are at least seventeen priests in 
various dioceses and Religious Orders who have come 
to the altar through the spiritual guidance and financial 
help which Father Garrahan has consistently and gen- 
erously given. In these days, when the need of more 
priests for the home and foreign missions is so press- 
ing, Father Garrahan’s particular form of zeal might 
well be commended for imitation to members of clergy 
and laity alike.” 


Some Thoughts on Catholic Action 
PRACTICAL LOVE OF GOD AND MAN 


When Our Divine Savior still walked among men, a 
doctor of the law on one occasion asked Him what was 
the great commandment. “Jesus said to him: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God above all things.... This 
is the first and greatest commandment. And the second 
is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

When we discharge this duty of love towards God 
and our fellow men we are exercising Catholic Action. 
Although it is only of late that we hear of Catholic 
Action, this practical love of God and man has always 
been in vogue in the Church. But as time goes on and 
men grow more lax in the observance of the Divine 
command, imbued as they are with the false principles 
of the world in which they move, it is necessary to 
arouse them to a sense of duty. 


EXHORTATIONS FROM ROME 


For this reason various Popes in recent times, but 
especially Leo XIII and Pius XI, have written en- 
cyclical letters, urging the faithful to participate in 
Catholic activities, to take active part in the work of 
Christian charity that the social reign of Christ may be 
firmly established in all hearts. 

A paragraph from an encyclical of Pope Pius XI, 
now glorious reigning, thus defines the topic we have 
under consideration: “Catholic Action consists not 
merely of the pursuit of personal Christian perfection, 
which is, however, before all others, its first and great- 
est end, but it also consists of a true apostolate in 
which Catholics of every social class participate, coming 
thus to be united in thought and action around those 
centers of sound doctrine and multiple social activity, 
legitimately constituted and, as a result, aided and 
sustained by the authority of the Bishops.” 

From these words of the Holy Father we see that by 
Catholic Action is understood two things—which are 
clearly pointed out: (1) personal Christian perfec- 
tion, which is before all others its first and greatest 
end—“Be you therefore perfect,” says our Divine 
Savior (Matth. 5:48), “as also your heavenly Father 
is perfect”; and (2) a true apostolate in which 
Catholics of every social class participate. In this 
apostolate we exercise practical Christian charity 
towards our fellow men. : 

Acting in conformity with the instructions of the 
Holy Father and the Bishops, pastors frequently ex- 
plain some phase of Catholic action in their sermons 
to the people. We hear the same question discussed 
also on the lecture platform. The N. C. W. C. at 
Washington has Catholic Action as its objective. In 
fact, when His Eminence Cardinal Verdier visited the 
N. C. W. C. offices quite recently, he said: “When I 
go to Rome, I will tell the Holy Father that I have 
seen here in Washington the Catholic Action which he 
desires so much.” 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The schools too, have taken it up and are giving 
courses in Catholic Action. To mention only one school, 
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the St. Louis University had during the summer now 
past its second Summer School of Catholic Action. 
This year the courses given at the University stressed 
the Pope’s sociological encyclicals and the twelve funda- 
mental doctrines of Christ as a working theory of life 
from which Catholic Action must flow as an inevitable 
consequence. Catholic Action in its concrete applica- 
tion to the parish and the school was emphasized. 
Courses were given also in liturgy, catechetical meth- 
ods, and social action programs. Each day closed with 
a round table discussion of practical problems of Catho- 
lic organization. 


AIMS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


In an address before the Rochester Diocesan Council 
N. C. W. C. at Elmira, N. Y., this summer Miss Mary 
Hawks of the N. C. W. C. said among other things that 
the aims of Catholic women through the medium of co- 
ordinated effort must be to penetrate all our living 
and all our doing with Catholicism. Moreover, the re- 
habilitation of the world, she asserted, lies imthe reme- 
dies offered by His Holiness Pope Pius XI in his recent 
encyclicals. These imply simplicity of living, justice, 
faith, religious education, honor for and within the 
family and the home. Emphasizing the importance of 
personal sanctification, she also recommended the study 
of national, international, and social problems. 

In speaking of Catholic Action at the National Con- 
vention of the Central Verein, which was held at St. 
Louis towards the end of August, Dr. Charles Bruehl 
of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., said that 
“Catholic Action is action in public life, environment, 
state, and national life. The aims and politics of 
Catholic Action are to apply the teachings of Christ 
to all phases of private and public life and to establish 
the kingdom of Christ on earth. This aim endangers 
no legitimate interests, no nation, no rightful authority, 
no well-meaning party.” 


PRINTER’S INK 


Printers’ ink is used extensively by well-meaning but 
ignorant men in their efforts to destroy the Church, 
the pillar of truth, and to propagate hatred among 
men; it is employed too by evil-minded men who en- 
deavor to tear down every vestige of morality. But the 
printing press has also espoused a lofty and noble cause 
in spreading the truths of religion. It is thus playing 
an important réle in carrying out the Catholic-Action 
program. At the present time several series of articles 
on Catholic Action are being carried by the Catholic 
press. Catholic Action is the name of the official mouth- 
piece of the National Catholic Welfare Conference the 
object of which is Catholic Action. 


A VOICE FROM OVERSEAS 


‘With a generous quotaton from the Irish Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart for September, 1932, we bring to a 
close these thoughts on Catholic Action, which embraces 
every form of Catholic activity. 

“Catholic Action,” says the writer in the Irish Mes- 
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senger, “means primarily the application of Catholic 
principles to our daily lives, and an extended co-opera- 
tion for lay people in the world of the Church. Many 
well-meaning Catholics are still under the false im- 
pression that they can leave their religion at the 
church door and that their duty is done when they 
hear Mass weekly or daily. Instead of that, Catholicity 
should enter into our daily lives, both at work and play. 
At work Catholics should be noted for their industry, 
honor, honesty, and sense of duty towards their em- 
ployers; at their recreation they should have the 
moral courage to avoid all excesses and to refrain from 
what their conscience tells them is morally wrong; in 
their intercourse with others they should be dis- 
tinguished by the charitableness of their conversation 
and their willingness to help. 


“Many Catholics, undoubtedly, are at present leading 
most exemplary lives and follow Catholic teaching in 
all their actions; but individual effort does not carry 
with it sufficient weight, and it often requires rare 
moral courage to do what would become easy if all 
were banded together. In a world of pagan thought it 
is becoming almost impossible for individuals to resist 
the demoralizing influence on every side. But organ- 
ized action becomes easy, therefore let us combine under 
the guidance of our pastors, and from lectures, reading, 
and other available means let us strive to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Catholic principles and our own 
obligations. Let us devote some of our leisure time to 
whatever branch of Catholic Action appeals most to us. 
Some will choose missionary work, others will support 
the good literature movement. Some will devote their 
time to helping young people, and promoting the boy 
scout and girl guide movement, which can prove of 
inestimable value to the rising generation. Others will 
prefer social work, helping those less favored than 
themselves and bringing sunshine into the lives that are 
dark and dreary. If Catholics would show the same 
zeal and energy that Soupers (proselytizers) do, there 
would be few souls deprived of their faith. 


(Continued on page 222) 


In This Dark Hour 
REVEREND FRANCIS C. YOUNG 


O! Strength of Souls, My Christ, Eternal Kin! 
My heart is troubled, weary, seared by sin 

And breaking fast with cares mid needs of life, 
In vain I’ve searched for help in world of strife. 


How often Thou hast pleaded, begged of me, 
To come and lay my burdens all on Thee: 

At last, I’ve come; Thy Helping Hand I feel, 
As I before Thy Tabernacle kneel. 


In this dark hour I pray before Thy Throne, 

I feel secure with Thee, My Lord, alone: 

Too long, I’ve kept Thee locked behind that door; 
Ah, come with me, I need but Thee—no more. 
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' Julia Retaliates 


M. JAC KERSTIENS 


¢¢ just hope,” Julia cried passionately as 

she looked back at the closed door, the 
loud bang of its being slammed still reverberat- 
ing in her ears, “that sometime the tables will 
be turned so I can pay you back. Pay you back, 
Sam Murphy! Pay you back!” 

Only the silence of the gathering dusk and 
the flaming of the desire of revenge in her heart 
answered the now homeless little girl. Gather- 
ing up her pitiful little bundle and closing her 
fingers tighter about the thin dime that con- 
stituted her whole fortune, the child set her 
lips in a grim, determined line and trudged off 
through the snow toward the West, where the 
setting sun had painted the storm clouds with 
its golden light. 

As the months and the years passed after 
Julia, who at the tender age of fourteen had 
been ejected from home by a drunken step- 
father, she found that life was full of storm 
clouds of various sizes and intensity, but that 
the sunlight of an honest heart can make of 
them the beautiful and sturdy material for 
character building that they are. 

But try as she would to quench it, the desire 
of retaliation kept smouldering in the bottom 
of Julia’s heart. She often pictured Sam 
Murphy handicapped by illness or old age, as 
she was now with the scarcity of years, cold 
and hungry and alone. How delightful it would 
be, and what felicitous satisfaction, to close 
her door in his face—to tell him, using his own 
words, to “get the hell out of here!” 

All the bursts of extravagant affection that 
Sam Murphy had ever shown the child were 
totally eclipsed by the brutality he rendered 
when in his cups, and his turning her out into 
the cold of that winter night capped the climax 
of it all. 

Julia spent that first night alone, huddled in 
the passageway of an old park museum. The 
next morning she walked to town, straightened 
herself up a bit in the waiting room of the 
depot, spent her dime for a ham sandwich and 
The Morning News. She scanned the want 


ads. She had decided, during the long, cold 
hours of the night, that this was the right pro- 
cedure in securing a job. She had seen Fanny, 
the housekeeper Sam had employed after his 
wife’s death, look through the want ads, tearing 
out little strips here and there, when Sam had 
decided that her services were no longer needed. 


WANTED—Schoolgirl to help with house- 
work and children. Room, board, and two dol- 
lars per week. 


Julia looked no further, but started out at 
once to the address given, after carefully, pre- 
cautiously tucking the paper inside her bundle 
to be re-read in the event this first place would 
already be filled. 


But it wasn’t. Julia got the job. She worked 
for poor, harrowed Mrs. Wood and her enor- 
mous brood of children, managing somehow to 
get to school on time of a morning and racing 
home to work again at night until she graduat- 
ed from the eighth grade some five months 
later. 

Then she took her little horde of savings and 
journeyed to a larger city, where, after arduous 
difficulties she obtained a full-day job, attend- 
ing a free business school at night. Julia’s mis- 
fortunes had only spurred her on to make, 
something worth while of herself. Perhaps her 
greatest incentive to this end was the hope 
that she might someday have the joy of closing 
her door to the needs of Sam Murphy, and 
that that door might be a magnificent one. 


But Life had other things in store for Julia. 
Her dreams did not come sliding into realiza- 
tion on oiled wheels. Much as her spirit was 
willing to surmount any obstacles that might— 
did—tie in her way, the flesh was weak. Never 
having been an overly strong child, her health 
broke under the strain of long and arduous 
hours. For weeks she lay in the charity ward 
of a hospital, her life balancing on the threshold 
of life and death. And as she lay thus a new 
mode of consciousness seemed to take the place 
of the old. Her soul seemed to cry out in ur- 
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gent need of some fair haven it had known 
briefly in the past. Then one morning she asked 
timidly to see a Catholic priest. 

Sam Murphy had, when the rdéle of step- 
father was yet glamourously new to him, insist- 
ed that his little daughter start her school 
career properly by attending a parochial school. 
And, during the course of her first and only 
year under the guidance of the good sisters, 
Julia had been baptized and was confirmed. 
Thus had ended her Catholic training. Sam 
openly boasted that he had not been to the 
sacraments for twenty-five years, and Julia’s 
mother had had no religious beliefs whatever. 


Father Leo Lucos answered the little girl’s 
call, and became the best friend she had ever 
had. It was he, who, through words of wisdom 
and cheer, kindled in the wasted little body the 
desire to live. It was from his hand that she 
received her first Holy Communion, and 
through his kindly help that she found her 
place in life. 

As soon as Julia was able to leave the hospi- 
tal, Father Leo’s sister took her into her home 
and made up to her, with real mother love, the 
blighted childhood years. 

With the return of health and strength came 
also that desire for revenge that had rooted it- 
self so deeply in Julia’s heart. She still wanted, 
more passionately than ever, to “pay Sam 
back.” It was through his fault, througk his 
neglect of duty that she had suffered so much, 
that she had had to depend upon the charity 
and kindness of strangers for the very neces- 
sities of life. Why couldn’t he have continued 
being the devoted father to her that he had 
been when her widowed mother had first mar- 
ried him? He had been kind then, and solicitous 
for her welfare. Then, after her mother died 
and she needed him the most, he had failed her 
—had, in a drunken temper, sent her out into 
the world friendless and alone. 

Finally, through prayer, and the dint of firm 
determination Julia was able to put Sam 
Murphy entirely out of her thoughts. For, 
even to think of him was an occasion of sin— 
the sin of hate. She had tried to pray for him, 
but her prayer had seemed flat, hypocritical, so 
she barred him from her very thoughts. 

Julia was only eighteen when she married, 
and the years unrolled a happy, normal, Catho- 





lic, family life for her. John Crieg was a suc- 
cessful young contractor, and he built a com- 
fortable little cottage for his beloved bride in 
the green suburbs, where their children, one 
after the other to the total of eight, came into 
the world and blessed their union. True, life 
gave Julia her share of cares and griefs and 
sorrows—two little ones in their baby inno- 
cence were laid away in tiny graves, and, it 
seemed to the young mother, that a part of her 
very self was buried with them—but she also 
knew the joys and happiness that only a de- 
voted wife and mother may know. The great- 
est of these joys came when her eldest son, Leo, 
so named for his saintly godfather, told her 
of his great desire to be a priest. 

It was a bright morning in early June, just 
a week before his graduation, that young Leo, 
now in his twentieth year, tall, vigorous, and 
handsome, leaned over his mother as she was 
sorting some stockings to be mended for the 
children, and said: 

“Momsey, you asked me yesterday what I 
would like for a graduation present. I'll tell 
you now.” . 

Julia laid the stockings aside and gave her 
full attention to her first-born. “Yes, dear, 
what is it? It must be something very im- 
portant that you have had to think about it so 
long.” 

“It is important—very. You see, I had to 
have a talk with Father Leo before I could be 
sure.” The youth’s words were mirthful, though 
they sounded a serious depth. Julia turned 
about until she faced him squarely. 


“But what,” she asked with concern, “could 
this desired graduation present be that you felt 
that you must speak to Father Leo before ask- 
ing for it?” 

“It is just that I want to see the light in your 
eyes, dear Mother, when I tell you that I should 
like to study for the priesthood.” 

The bright light of joy and pride shone 
through the glistening, happy tears that welled 
up in his mother’s eyes. She was too surprised 
—too filled with supreme felicity to voice an 
answer. She could only cling to him and sob 
her happiness. 

“My son a priest! Oh, dear God, that Thou 
hast chosen my son to be a priest—an alter 
Christus!” Julia whispered in awed thanks- 
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giving as, standing at the window, she watched 
that son’s erect young figure disappear around 
the corner of the street. She basked delighted- 
ly in the wondrousness of the thought—the glo- 
riousness of it. It filled her heart with such a 
rising tide of happiness and gratitude that 
knew no bounds. 


She was still staring out of the window, con- 
templating the wonder of God’s ways, when she 
espied a tattered, bent, old man come around 
the same corner. She watched him, fascinated, 


as he neared the gate, clutching at the iron 


fence for support. There was something, not 
only tragically pathetic about the tottering old 
figure, but starkly familiar. 


“Some poor old hungry tramp to beg a bite 
to eat,” Julia told herself as she hurried down 
the stair.. She opened the door just as the old 
man touched a palsied finger to the bell. 


“Please, lady,” he said weakly, suppliantly, 
“could I beg a bite to eat here, and—perhaps— 
rest a little while?’ 

Julia stood mute with astonishment, for the 
beggar at her door was none other than Sam 
Murphy. The old flame that she thought had 
been quenched these many years burst into a 
greater fury than she had ever dreamed pos- 
sible. That long-gone night when she, a mere 
child, stood shivering in the winter dusk, rose 
up before her eyes of memory in all its hate 
and hideousness. Now had come the moment 
she had burned for. She could fling his own 
terrible words at him and slam the door in his 
face, for there he stood, just as she had pic- 
tured him in her feverish desire to retaliate, 
Sam Murphy, old and broken and hungry, ask- 
ing at her door for a bite to eat. - 


Very suddenly then, the picture in her heart 
changed. Julia remembered that she was the 
mother of a priest-to-be, related, in the bond of 
similarity, to the Queen of Heaven herself. She 
saw Sam Murphy now, not as the man whose 
drunken abuse she had suffered, but as the man 
who had, unwittingly, unintentionally, perhaps, 
but no less actually, been instrumental in bring- 
ing about this great blessing for which she had 
just been thanking God. She saw in him the 
man who had assumed fathership of her, and 
sent her to a Catholic school, and all her hap- 
piness dated back to that blessed fact. 


She stood for so long, so white, and silent, 
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that the old man, growing apprehensive, knit- 
ted his scraggly brows and peered closely into 
her face. Recognition at once filled his eyes 
with terror. He turned to rush away. 

But Julia caught him in her arms. “Oh, 
Dad!” she exclaimed, “it is me, Julia! Come in 
and let me give you something to eat. You look 
tired and hungry.” 

“But—but, Julia,” the old man whimpered 
fearfully, “I turned you out that day when it 
was cold—and getting dark. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“No, no, I don’t remember that,” Julia an- 
swered tenderly. “I remember only that if it 
were not for you I would not possess the hap- 
piness that has come to me this day.” 

He did not understand—then, but he let her 
lead him in and minister to him. 


Little by little as the days, filled with kind- 
ness and devotion, passed, Sam Murphy 
grasped the meaning of it all, and marveled at 
God’s great mercy. He praised God for the 
one good deed of his life that was rewarding 
him so richly now. He received the sacraments 
with a contrite and humble heart after nearly 
half a century of apostasy, and when his hour 
came to render an account of his stewardship 
that good deed bore the fruits of eternal salva- 
tion. 


A moment before the Tabernacle may spell 
salvation for many of us. 


The frequent reception of Holy Communion 
will intensify our spiritual endeavors. 


Victors 
L. MITCHELL THORNTON 


Youth will not go the beaten track, 

Youth dreams, and dares, and turns aside; 
Age loses moments, looking back, 

And fears to do the thing untried. 


Youth undertakes too great a load, 
Youth flounders, seeking footage sure; 

Age well has learned the safer road 
And how to struggle and endure. 


Age whispers, Go! The goal is fair. 
Youth cries, Come on! It can be won. 

And Age and Youth together dare 

All things that can be waged or won. 
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John Barry 


MAUDE GARDNER 


ANY visitors to Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania, the city which holds so much to 
attract the stranger with its wonderful back- 
ground of glorious history accumulative from 
long before the Revolution to the present day, 
take time to find quaint old St. Mary’s 
Church, at the corner of Fourth and Locust 
Streets, with its quiet churchyard surrounding, 
where under a simple stone is the grave of John 
Barry, the “Father of the American Navy,” to 
whom all loyal Americans are proud to ac- 
knowledge their debt of gratitude, for this man, 
whose remains rest beneath this plain memorial, 
played a great part in winning the independ- 
ence of our nation one hundred and fifty years 
ago to be handed down to coming generations 
as their most priceless heritage. 

And a few blocks away in Independence 
Square, the famous spot of ground which lies 
directly back of Independence Hall, which 
stands as a monument to the freedom of the 
American people, is a life-size statue of John 
Barry, who by his valiant deeds during the long 
struggle for independence, materially aided the 
country he had adopted as his own to gain a 
strenuous war, thereby making the down-trod- 
den colonists citizens and rulers of their own 
country. 

In all the city of Philadelphia, which is noted 
for its magnificent parks, there is no more 
beautiful spot to be found than Independence 
Square, especially in summer when blooming 
flowers present such a colorful picture. The 
statue of Commodore Barry, which occupies a 
prominent place in this historic ground, is the 
work of the sculptor, Samuel Murray, and rep- 
resents the famous naval hero in the full dress 
of a Continental soldier, and is seen and ad- 
mired daily by throngs of visitors who make a 
pilgrimage to this sacred and beautiful spot, 
and no more fitting place could have been found 
in the historic city for the erection of this 
memorial as a tribute of the nation’s gratitude 
to John Barry than under the shadow of the 
beloved and cherished building that is hallowed 


by so many priceless memories—sacred Inde- 
pendence Hall. 


John Barry was not a native American, but 
Ireland gave him to us when he was a lad of 
fifteen. So well did he like the New World that 
he adopted it as his own and when the country’s 
time of peril came, some few years later, she 
had no more ardent defender than John Barry, 
who, as an Irish lad had left his native land 
where he was born in County Wexford, to cast 
his lot with the country and people across the 
sea. 

On a farm, the future naval hero was born, 
but instead of tilling the soil, as had been the 
custom of his ancestors, this Irish youth from 
his earliest years had wanted to be a sailor, 
and when only thirteen, with his parents’ con- 
sent, he was put to service on board a merchant 
ship. He had gained his heart’s desire, had 
young Barry, but sensible lad that he was he 
knew that with his meager education he would 
be unfitted to face the world in the years to 
come, so between voyages he studied hard-and 
in the course of time gained a useful education. 
He was only fifteen when the ship_on which 
he served entered the port of Philadelphia, then 
one of the largest cities in America, and from 
that long-ago day to the present time the name 
and memory of John Barry have been insep- 
arably linked with the City of Brotherly Love, 
which William Penn had laid out years before. 


And the Irish lad did not long remain a mere 
sailor, for by hard work and honesty he rose 
rapidly and before many years had gone by 
was master of a merchant ship that sailed be- 
tween Philadelphia and the West Indies. And 
when the War of the Revolution became a 
reality in 1775, there was no man in America 
who knew more about ships than did John Bar- 
ry, then in his thirtieth year, for he had been 
captain of a half dozen vessels, and he now 
eagerly, willingly volunteered his services to 
the Continental Congress to assist in a cause in 
which all the sympathy of his brave, generous 
nature was enlisted. As proof of his devotion 
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to his adopted country, he brought his fine 
merchant ship, the “Black Prince,” of which 
he was at the time captain, into the Philadel- 
phia port and offered her to Congress to help 
make up an American Navy. 


So whole-heartedly did he enter into the 
cause of American independence, that Congress 
in 1776 made him captain of the first con- 
tinental vessel to leave Philadelphia—the “‘Lex- 
ington,” and in this armed cruiser Capt. Barry 
met and captured the first British ship, thus 
bearing the distinction of being the captain of 
the first vessel to carry the American flag to 
victory. 


But greater fame awaited this Irish hero, 
who eventually found himself and the “Effing- 
ham,” a larger vessel put under his command, 
bottled up as it were in Delaware Bay by the 
British boats, whose officers determined that 
this man, who was causing so much trouble for 
the king’s vessels, should not escape their 
watchful eye. But they failed to reckon on 
Barry’s ingenuity, Barry’s stratagem, for one 
night he took some small row boats, with about 
thirty of his bravest men, and with muffled oars 
rowed slowly down the bay. 


It was just at sunrise that Capt. Barry came 
in sight of that which he was seeking—a vessel 
belonging to the enemy, and better still there 
were four transports loaded with supplies for 
the British army anchored near by, so with his 
handful of men, the brave young Irishman or- 
dered the row boats to draw nearer and nearer 
until finally they reached the great armed ves- 
sel and aboard they went before the English 
sailors had an inkling of their approach. So 
startled were they at the sudden appearance of 
Barry and his men that they threw down their 
arms and ran below. 


With calm deliberation, Capt. Barry fastened 
down the hatchways, and within the period of a 
few minutes the four transports, too, had sur- 
rendered, and the proud, gallant captain, with 
his five prizes captured for the cause he repre- 
sented, made his way across the river, where 
his victory was found to be even greater than 
he had dreamed when it was learned that out 
of the more than one hundred men taken with 
the five English vessels, there were men of high 
rank—a major, captains, and lieutenants, and 
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he and his few men in row boats had achieved 
the wonderful victory! 

What a proud day this must have been in 
John Barry’s life, and how gratified he must 
have felt at the praise which General Washing- 
ton, the great commander-in-chief, bestowed 
upon him. 

And like Daniel Morgan, the noted old team- 
ster, whose wonderful victories for Washing- 


' ton’s army caused British officers to covet his 


services for the King’s cause, John Barry, too, 
was offered $100,000 and the command of the 
finest of the British ships, if he would turn 
traitor and join with the English. Barry’s 
reply, too, was similar to Daniel Morgan’s, for 
when General Howe made him the proposition 
of the wonderful future that lay ahead for him 
if he would desert the patriot cause, Barry’s 
answer was: “Not the value and command of 
the whole British fleet can tempt me to desert 
the cause of my country!” 


In'1781 Capt. Barry was put in command of 
the “Alliance,” and throughout the remaining 
months of the struggle for freedom, he distin- 
guished himself by many heroic exploits. In 
this fine vessel, so named in honor of the help 
given by France to the colonists during their 
long struggle, Barry carried news of impor- 
tance to this friendly land across the sea; in 
this ship he had hard battles with the enemy, 
and one time was himself severely wounded, but 
he would not give up, fighting on until he forced 
the vessel of the enemy to strike its colors. 

Then came the day when the right was 
gained and the long war over. John Barry had 
played an important part in bringing the won- 
derful victory about, so when Congress provid- 
ed a United States Navy in 1794, what was 
more fitting than that John Barry should be 
named its first commander, and is therefore 
justly called “The Father of the American 
Navy.” 

During the last years of his life he superin- 
tended the building of the war ship “United 
States” and served on board her as the Senior 
Commander of the American Navy until his 
death a few years later. 

In one of the pretty parks of our national 
capital at Washington, a handsome statue has 
been erected by a grateful nation to the memory 
of this great naval hero of the Revolution. 
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French Monastery 


FRANCIS DICKIE 


RADUALLY assembled during 150 years 

in a lonely monastery near Nice, France, 
is the most remarkable collection of paintings 
ever assembled. Although this unique gather- 
ing is so close to a cosmopolitan center, it is un- 
known in the world at large, and the first 
photographs ever taken for publication accom- 
pany this description. 

Though the largest of its kind in existence, 
and the most unusual, there is still in this array 
not one work by a famous painter, in all the 
2,500 canvases there is not even one outstand- 
ing work of art judged from a purely technical 
point of view; there is not one picture which 
could be called really beautiful. In most of them 
the drawing is faulty, the perspective wrong, 
the figures of men and beasts out of propor- 
tion. 


Despite all this, the collection remains of 
tremendous interest. How it has so long 
escaped the attention of artists and the general 
public is a great mystery. 

From a religious and an historical point of 
view it is a regrettable circumstance that much 
of this truly exceptional accumulation will soon 
be lost forever, as all hang on the outer wall 
of a gallery, and are ravaged by the climatic 
mountain conditions. 

While lacking in all those qualities found in 
great works of art, except sincerity, when the 
pictures are examined with a sympathetic com- 
prehension of their intent, the visitor cannot 
fail to be profoundly impressed. It is because 
of this peculiar variety of conflicting reasons 
that this assembly may in some ways be said to 
be the most interesting gallery in Europe, re- 
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membering always that it is 
not an art exhibition, and the 
paintings are not such in the 
accepted sense of the word. 
Each one is purely a story 
on canvas, a pictorial repre- 
sentation in remembrance of 
some life miraculously saved 
from death by shipwreck, fire, 
flood, accidents in vehicles of 
all types, from lightning, rock 
slides, cave-ins, disease, the 
evil designs of men, and the 
ferocity of various animals. 
All have been produced by 
men and women without pro- 
fessional training. Yet there 
is an intense sincerity, an un- 
derlying deeply spiritual mo- 
tive which permeates the 
work. It offsets in some inde- 
finable manner the crudities 
of design and color and other 
faults of the untrained. 
Every painting here is a 
humble thank offering to “Our 
Lady of Laghet” at the mon- 
astery standing in a lonely 








A most interesting example 
is of a youth who rolled sev- 
eral hundred feet down a 
mountainside, yet arose un- 
harmed. Canvas after canvas 
in long array tells of ships 
turned turtle or sunk level 
with the waves by terrific 
seas. From these, men and 
women have escaped various- 
ly by swimming, by lifeboats, 
rafts, or being tossed by the 
water on a kindly shore. A 
few of the pictures carry 
written explanations in Ital- 
ian and French. But the aver- 
age visitor will find himself at 
a loss for an explanation of 
a large number of the paint- 
ings. For example one shows 
a man stepping smiling from 
prison. The question naturally 
arises was he innocent when 
placed there, and by what 
strange alignment of events 
was he set free? Another 
which arouses plenty of specu- 
lation shows a man’s head 








mountain valley. The mon- 
astery was erected in 1656 up- 
on the site of a still older chapel. In the 17th 
century it became famous from the number of 
pilgrims who were cured of disease when visit- 
ing it. In the next hundred years it became the 
custom of any person who had a remarkable 
escape from death to have a painting made of 
the occurrence, which was hung on the wall of 
the gallery. The first was placed in 1793. So 
rapidly have the pictures accumulated that the 
two hundred feet of the wall of the gallery com- 
pletely surrounding the building is now almost 
filled, though the canvases are mostly small. 


The collection presents a most worthy sub- 
ject for a book to be illustrated with the most 
interesting examples. Here can only be set forth 
descriptions of a selected few. 

They all remind one forcibly of the fact that 
truth is stranger than fiction. The majority, in 
keeping with a region where sea and mountain 
are close together, depict shipwrecks and moun- 
tain dangers. 


OUR LADY OF LAGHET 


emerging from a pile of 
boulders, any one of which is 
large enough to crush out his life. The artist’s 
manner of thus establishing the unusualness of 
the man’s escape from death in this rock slide 
is exceedingly apt. 


Railroad accidents do not play much of a 
part. The most unusual of the few shows a 
man falling head first from a passenger train. 
The date is 1860. The automobile is slightly 
more in evidence. A very puzzling example is 
a 1903 model, very high-bodied and ugly, sunk 
to the chassis in a dangerous bog. The chauf- 
feur and an old lady and gentleman are shown 
safe on high ground. The onlooker finds the 
picture a mystery as there is nothing to in- 
dicate how the car got into this situation, and 
how the people succeeded in escaping. A small 
picure about a foot square shows a woman on 
the edge of a cliff pursued by a horse with bared 
teeth, a very highly intriguing situation, for 
which no solution is given. More unusual, is a 
larger painting showing an enormous pig in the 























SAVED FROM DEATH 


middle of a cottage about to eat a baby which 
he has dragged from the crib. 


The manner of people who have remained 
alive after undergoing the most terrible falls 
from ladders, trees, scaffoldings, the roofs of 
houses and barns is told in a large humber of 
paintings. The unusualness is emphasized as 
most of the people are shown falling head fore- 
most. Nearly equal in number are those show- 
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ing people receiving terrible wounds by being 
caught in the stone presses used for making 
olive oil and wine. From these they recovered 
to flourishing health. 

A picture of very modern times, just recent- 
ly received, stands in a class apart. It depicts 
a young man threatened with failure at an 
important examination through inability to 
solve a problem. Suddenly this is revealed to 
him by being drawn on the blackboard. 

Very brief, indeed, is this outline of a gallery 
of surpassing human interest. It deserves a 
book to do it justice before the oldest pictures 
fade away. 








SAVED FROM DROWNING 


Going Back to His Doodle Bugs 


FRANK HERBERT SWEET 


66 ELL, good-by, Dobson. I hope you 
have as much pleasure in entering as 
I have in leaving.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Whar- 
ton,” said the young man addressed, as he 
grasped the extended hand of the white-haired 
old banker and pressed it warmly. “I was 
afraid that—that—” 

“I would feel blue at the prospect of leaving. 
Well, so I do, in a measure.” 

He adjusted his gold-rimmed glasses and 
looked about the spacious apartment and at the 
clerks behind their little windows, busy with the 
day’s finances; and then his eyes went wist- 


fully across to the little door marked “private,” 
and to the doors of the great vaults in which 
were stored the wealth of the house and its 
clients. 





“Yes, it is leaving much of my life behind,” 
with something like a sigh. “I have been here 
forty years, Dobson, from clerk to senior part- 
ner, and from thirty dollars a month to an in- 
come of a hundred thousand or more a year. I 
came in as an ambitious boy, and am going out 
as a decrepit old man under peremptory orders 
from his physician.” 

He noticed the commiserating expression on 
his junior’s face, and burst into a low, pleased 
laugh which strangely belied his words. Mr. 
Dobson’s look of sympathy changed to one of 
surprise, and of incredulous inquiry. The senior 
partner was not noted for laughing. 

“But that is only one view to take,” the old 
banker went on, cheerfully. “The other is, 
where I am going. On the whole, I think I am 
rather pleased to leave. The life has been suc- 
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cessful, but it has been full of toil and with lit- 
tle recreation. Now I am going back to the 
boyhood I mostly missed—to my doodle bugs.” 

“Your—what?” 

“Doodle bugs! Just doodle bugs, Dobson. 
No, you needn’t look at me like that. I am not 
crazy. Did you never have any doodle bugs in 
your boyhood ?” 

“Never heard of such a thing.” 


“Ah! You don’t know what you have missed. 
You see, it’s just this way. When the doctor 
ordered me to quit business, I hardly knew 
where to turn. I have no relatives—to my 
knowledge; and no home but this. Then I 
thought of the old farm where I spent my boy- 
hood, and felt that it was the pleasantest part 
of all my journey. I would go back there. I do 
not know who owns the place, or if any of my 
old companions are still there. One, I know, 
is in California, one is in Australia, several in 
Europe, and others in South America. Probably 
many are dead. The river where I had such fun 
swimming will be too cold for my lukewarm 
blood now, and probably I will not care to climb 
walnut trees or to bend birches. But there is a 
big sand hole of five or six acres that is half 
covered with oak and pines, and where twisting 
roots curve into all sorts of fantastic seats and 
couches, as though inviting one to sit there and 
read his magazines and papers. The sand is 
dry and warm, and is about the only ground on 
the farm to which I can entrust my rheumatic 
limbs; and, besides, the doodle bugs live there. 
So, you see, Dobson, I have about decided to 
buy, rent, or borrow the sand hole, build a 
house, and go out there and live with my doo- 
dle bugs—or, rather, with the descendants of 
the doodle bugs I used to know.” 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me, Mr. 
Wharton, what is a doodle bug? And also what 
under the sun has put you into the notion of 
going to live in a sand hole?” 

“To answer the last question first, force of 
contrast, Dobson. I am very fond of contrast, 
and you will admit that Wall Street and a sand 
hole have not many points in common. As to 
doodle bugs, they are tiny creatures, not much 
larger than a pea, very beautiful under a mi- 
croscope, and having homes in the sand, gener- 
ally in the vicinity of pine trees. We children 
used to call them up from their holes with a 
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singsong invocation, and then to send them 
back by changing our voices. I don’t care to 
enter into scientific discussion of the case, but 
they certainly come up when we call them, and 
just as certainly go back when we command. 
I believed in them thoroughly in those days, 
and I want to go back with my faith unshaken. 
Well, once more, good-by !” 

He turned abruptly and passed out into the 
street. There he paused irresolutely, as though 
looking for his car; then, buoyed by his novel 
sense of freedom, determined to walk to his 
residence, three or four blocks away. 


At the corner he was obliged to wait for the 
traffic to clear, and as he stood there he became 
conscious of a slight movement in one of his 
side pockets. Turning quickly, he caught a boy 
in the very act of removing his hand. 

The ordinary Mr. Wharton never laughed, 
and in like manner it may be affirmed the or- 
dinary Mr. Wharton showed little consideration 
for transgressors. 


But with the passing of his business seemed 
to be the passing of certain traits of his char- 
acter—or, perhaps, it was the influence of his 
prospective sand hole and the doodle-bug ten- 
ants that was descending upon him. At any 
rate, he only looked the boy over attentively, 
without even putting out a detaining hand, and 
what was perhaps still more strange, the boy 
made no attempt to run away. 

“Is this the only work you can find to do?” 
the banker asked gravely. 

The boy trembled and seemed to shrink into 
a smaller compass than before, if possible. 


“It’s the very first time, sir. Indeed, indeed, 
it is,” he cried imploringly. “I’m awful hun- 
gry.” 

There was a ring of truth in the voice, and 
in spite of their equivocal meeting, the banker 
desired to prolong the conversation. He was 
no longer the business martinet, to prescribe by 
set rules, but had time to look about and ob- 
serve. And already he was beginning to enjoy 
the freedom. 

“Hungry?” he echoed, a little incredulously. 
“A big, bright boy like you? Why, I could find 
jobs enough in an hour to provide half a dozen 
meals. But maybe you are from the country,” 
looking at him more closely, “and are not used 
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to our city ways. Perhaps you have run from a 
good home.” 

The boy seemed startled, and for the first 
time glanced about as though to escape. 

“Y-yes, I’m from the country,” he admitted, 
sullenly, “and I’ve been here only ten days. I 
had four dollars, and after that went I tried to 
get jobs, but the boys pushed me off the side- 
walk and hooted and called me names. But I 
didn’t have a good home—at least,” correcting 
himself, “I didn’t think I had. They worked 
me too hard, and wouldn’t let me go to school. 
Maybe if I should go back now, though, it would 
seem better,” a sudden quaver of homesickness 
coming into his voice in spite of himself. “There 
don’t seem much chance of getting on in the 
city.” 

He put out his hands as though to grasp 
something for support, and reeled slightly. The 
banker stared at him a moment, and then 
caught his arm. 

“Look here, boy!” he exclaimed, hastily, 
“you are not merely hungry, you are starving. 
Why didn’t you tell me it was so bad? But 
come along. There’s a restaurant across the 
street.” 

As soon as they were seated, the banker mo- 
tioned imperiously to a waiter. 

“Bring this boy the best you have,” he or- 
dered, “and plenty of it. Don’t keep us wait- 
ing. No—er, yes, you may bring me some 
bread and coffee.” 

There was a morning paper on a chair beside 
him, and picking it up he began to read, glanc- 
ing approvingly at the boy from time to time as 
he saw the food disappear. When there were 
signs of flagging appetite he threw down the 
paper. 

“Now, tell me something about it,” he said 
authoritatively. “What made you run away?” 

The boy looked embarrassed. 

“I was foolish,” he admitted candidly. “But 
you see I wanted to be doing better, and there 
wasn’t much chance on the farm. It was work 
from light till dark, month in and month out, 
’ and no schooling. But the folks were nice to 
me, and provided plenty of warm clothing and 
good food, and in the evenings they sometimes 
helped me with my books. I had better stayed 
out there and learned what I could till I was 
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older,” dejectedly. “I see it now. It was 
enough, sight better than the city.” 

“The city doesn’t offer much encouragement 
to young boys who have no experience,” 
acquiesced the banker. “The folks you speak 
of are some kin, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. Only just live on the farm where 
my father was raised. I’d heard him speak of 
it so much that when he died I felt I must go 
there and get work. It would seem more like 
home.” 

“T see; but there were no school advantages, 
and you wanted to be getting ahead. What 
made you think of coming to the city?” 

“T—er—my father had a brother, who came 
to the city and got pretty well off,” humbly, 
“and I thought maybe I could do the same. But 
I forgot he was older than me, and—and 
smarter. I thought if I could get well off,” a 
sudden eagerness coming into his voice, “I’d 
sometime go back and buy the old farm and 
fix it up real nice.” 

“A very laudible ambition,” commended the 
banker. Then with a pleased laugh, “It’s just 
what I am about to do myself—go back and buy 
my farm and accept the descendants of my doo- 
dle-bug friends as tenants.” 

The boy looked puzzled. 

“T’ve played with doodle bugs,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“Indeed!” heartily. “Then that is another 
link in our friendship. I am glad to meet an 
acquaintance of so distinguished a family.” 

He glanced at his watch and rose hastily. 

“T must be going. My train leaves at two, 
and I have some business to transact first. I 
suppose you will go back to the farm?” 

“Yes, I will go.” 

“That is right. But I haven’t asked you yet 
what part of the country you’re from?” 

“Augusta County, Virginia.” 

“Why, bless my soul! That’s just where I’m 
going. From the same county! No wonder 
you have played with doodle bugs. We’ll go 
back on the same train—in the same car. 
Played with doodle bugs! What a coincidence! 
Meet me at the Courtlandt Street ferry at two 
sharp. Know where it is?” 


The boy colored and drew back. 


“Yes, I know where it is; but I—I am going 
to walk.” 
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“To Virginia? Pshaw! 


you couldn’t do it 
in a month. I will attend to the fare. If you 
don’t want it as a gift, take it as a loan, and 
pay me when you get ready. Remember, two 
o’clock, sharp.” 

It was the boy’s first experience in a draw- 
ing-room car, and for a time he was absorbed 
in the novelty and elegance of his surround- 
ings. Then he turned to the gliding panorama 
outside. And watching from the opposite chair, 
the old banker grew more and more interested 
in the waif so strangely thrown under his pro- 
tection. Surely it was not a weak face that 
was turned to him from time to time with some 
eager inquiry or comment. Surely there was 
more than ordinary promise in the clear eyes 
and firm mouth, and in the way the shoulders 
were carried. The boy had made a slip, and 
would need careful watching and guiding; but 
with such assistance what might not be hoped 
from his future? 

It was late in the night when the speed 
slackened and a brakeman called “Lyndhurst!” 
As they reached the platform, the banker hand- 
ed the boy his small valise. 


“You may carry that,” he said socially. “We 
will see if we can find some hotel or boarding 
house—though I expect it will be the latter. No 
one and no conveyance about the little station 
indicate it is a pretty small place.” 

“No regular boarding house, either,’ volun- 
teered the boy, “though I guess Mrs. Brown 
will take you in. She does sometimes when a 
person gets stranded here and can’t get away. 
I'll carry your valise to Mrs. Brown’s, but won’t 
stay myself. I’ve got in debt enough already, 
fare and dinner and all. I'll walk out to my 
place to-night. It’s only three miles, and they 
will be glad to see me.” 

“Just as you like; but as there are no folks 
on my place to be glad to see me, I’ll go to Mrs. 
Brown’s. To-morrow I'll drive out and see 
what changes forty years have made. If I buy 
the place—as I expect to—we will see more of 
each other. You must visit me occasionally, 
and get acquainted with my doodle bugs.” 

The boy walked on with a puzzled look on his 
face. What did the fine, white-haired old gen- 
tleman, who seemed to know everything and to 
have an unlimited amount of money, mean by 
such foolishness? Doodle bugs, indeed! Why, 
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he had not played with them since he was a 
small boy who ran around with girls. 

The next day was one of those rare, crisp 
days for which the Shenandoah valley is fa- 
mous. The mountains seemed to have ap- 
proached to half their distance in the clear at- 
mosphere, and from every grain field came the 
piping of quail and the bracing odors of har- 
vest. 

The banker’s spirits rose as he whirled out 
from the town across the first iron bridge, and 
then across the second, and on over the well- 
cultivated hills beyond. The bridges had not 
been there in the old days. Then people had 
forded the crooked river, and sometimes the 
fordings had been very dangerous. He felt glad 
to see the country was improving. 

At length they came to a small building on 
the right, evidently a schoolhouse, for there 
were children playing under the trees outside. 
A group of them were kneeling in a circle un- 
der one of the great pines, as though examin- 
ing something on the ground in their midst. 
The banker half rose from his seat, his face 
flushed, and with suppressed excitement in his 
voice. 

“Hold on a minute, driver. That’s the place 
where I used to go to school, and those are the 
very trees I used to climb, and—yes, bless my 
soul! driver, I believe those children are actual- 
ly calling up doodle bugs now. I remember 
there used to be a few under that tree. Listen!” 

In the interest of their occupation, the group 
had not noticed the approach of the car, and 
now there came a low singsong: 

Doodle dan-dy, doodle dan-dy, 
Doodle-up! doodle-up! 
the last uttered in a quick, accelerating voice. 

The banker was breathing hard. 

“Just the same, driver—just exactly as it was 
forty years ago. Hush!” for now the invoca- 
tion was changed, and came to them: 


Doodle dan-dy! doodle dan-dy! 
Doodle down! doodle down! 


“Tt is wonderful, driver. Bless my soul! It 


is perfectly wonderful! I almost believe I could 
go and pick myself out among those children. 
Forty years! It don’t seem possible. You may 
drive on.” 
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A little farther, and the car turned to the 
left through a long lane, over a ridge, and then 
down to where a very small house and a very 
large barn stood. Off to one side was an ob- 
long basin of clear water, evidently a boiling 
spring, for while a good-sized stream flowed 
from it across the meadows, no water appeared 
to flow in. 

The banker looked about him with glistening 
eyes. 

“Just the same,” he murmured. “Everything 
just the same, except the barn; that is new. 
Hello! You here?” as his fellow traveler of 
the day before appeared from the barn with an 
inquiring smile of welcome on his face. “This 
your place?” 

“Yes, sir,” the smile broadening into a grin. 
“Is it yours?” 

“Yes, it’s mine, too.” He stepped from the 
car, the flush of pleased recognition deepening 
on his face as one familiar object after another 
presented itself. “Will you go and tell the 
owner I wish to see him—say Mr. Wharton.” 

The boy had started to comply, but at the 
name turned swiftly. 

“Not William Wharton?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“William Wharton who had a brother An- 
drew ?”’ 

It was now the banker’s turn to look sur- 
prised. 

“T had a brother Andrew, but he died twenty 
years or more ago. It was reported in the 
papers.” 

“No; that was another Andrew Wharton 
—no kin of ours. I’ve heard my father tell 
about it. Father didn’t die till three years ago, 
out West. I’m William Andrew Wharton.” 

The banker took a quick step forward and 
placed both hands upon the boy’s shoulders. 

“Yes, I see the resemblance,” he said, after 
an earnest look at the boy’s features. “You 
have Andrew’s looks. I thought the eyes seemed 
familiar, and that way of carrying the shoul- 
ders. But how—why did not your father write 
to me?” 

The boy looked embarrassed. 

“He said he couldn’t after what you had done 
for him; it would seem like asking for more 
help. He said you started him in business, and 
told him how to carry it on, and that he went 
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just opposite your advice, and lost everything. 
Father was proud, and after his bad luck he 
went out West. He married out there.” 

“But he ought to have written again,” wist- 
fully. “He was the baby of our family—fifteen 
years younger than the rest of us. What wasa 
little money? I would have helped him again— 
a dozen times if he had liked.” 

“Yonder comes Mr. Hatch,” said the boy, as 
a tall, loose-jointed man slouched down from 
the porch toward them. 


“The owner?” 


“Yes, and he’ll sell,” eagerly. “I told him a 
gentleman came out with me who talked of buy- 
ing a place in the neighborhood, and he said he 
only wished some one would offer to buy his 
place, he’d sell mighty quick.” 


“Well,” smiled the banker, “we'll give him a 
chance to keep his word.” 


And so they went forward, hand in hand, to 
meet the man who was to sell them the place 
which was to belong to them both. 


Old Sayings in Rhyme 


As poor as a church mouse; as thin as a rail; 
As fat as a porpoise; as rough as a gale; 

As brave as a lion; as spry as a cat; 

As bright as a sixpence; as weak as a rat. 


As proud as peacock; as sly as a fox; 

As mad as a March hare; as strong as an ox; 
As fair as a lily; as empty as air; 

As rich as Croesus; as cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel; as neat as a pin; 

As smart as a steel trap; as ugly as sin; 
As dead as a doornail; as white as a sheet; 
As flat as a pancake; as red as a beet, 


As round as an apple; as black as your hat; 
As mean as a miser; as blind as a bat; 

As brown as a berry; as full as a tick; 

As plump as a partridge; as sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny; as dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone; as bitter as gall; 
As fine as a fiddle; as clear as a bell; 

As dry as a herring; as deep as a well. 


As light as a feather; as hard as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker; as calm as a clock; 

As green as a gosling; as brisk as a bee; 
And new let me stop lest you weary of me. 


—Selected. 
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Every Day in Every Way 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


ROMPTLY at five o’clock Tillie was ready 

to put on her outdoor clothes and start 
homeward—a half an hour’s walk. Her way 
led past the old Cathedral, but she never passed 
without going in for a Hail Mary and Our Fa- 
ther, and a snatch of a visit to Our Lady of 
Good Counsel down in the corner shrine. 

“It’s many a tempest she’s brought me 
through, many a thicket of worries,” Tillie 
would say, as she stopped for another brief call 
on her neighbor, “old Mrs. Tarleton,” as the 


_ eareless-tongued termed her. Tillie never used 


the word old in such references. “How are we 
going to like being reminded of being old when 
our own time comes? It will be hard enough to 
have to sit still and feel out of things without 
somebody’s always driving it in on us. Any- 
how, Mrs. Tarleton’s mind is quicker than many 
younger brains and she’s got more sense and 
sympathy in a minute than the cold-blooded, 
light-headed creatures that call her old.” 

Certainly she had understanding and sym- 
pathy, ever ready for Tillie: 

“Sure and it’s somebody as grand as Our 
Lady you ought to have, to help you through 
now and then,” she would say, “considering 
that your strong shoulders and brave heart 
have the burden of so many of us.” 

“Don’t you be saying ‘us’ in any such connec- 
tion, darling,” Tillie would retort. “You’re the 
joy of my life! You belong in my class of com- 
forters and counsellors, like the Blessed Virgin. 
Aren’t you always ready to listen tome? Don’t 
you always tell me the wise thing to say or do? 
How many times have I gone away from here, 
thinking life was a very different affair from 
what it seemed when I came in and tumbled all 
my troubles into your lap? What would I have 
done without you all these years?” 

“And Whatever would I have done without 
you?’ rejoined Mrs. Tarleton. “Sure, even your 
troubles have been a pleasure to me.” 

“Well, I like that—from my best friend!” 
The pair laughed heartily at the unexpected 
paradox. 

“Well, I won’t take it back,” said Mrs. Tarle- 


ton. “In a queer way it’s the truth. Ain’t ita 
roundabout pleasure, a compliment to me that 
you tell me what worries you? Don’t it show 
that you think I’m still worth something to 
somebody instead of being just a worn-out, 
house-bound, tied-by-the-leg creature, no good 
to myself or anybody else?” 

“No good to any one? Why, you’re my one 
reliance in life! Aren’t you always here? Can’t 
I always count on you? Aren’t you wiser than 
anybody in the world?” Tillie brought it off 
with a glow in her eyes and a ringing music in 
her voice that left no doubt of her sincerity. 

“Here, now, I’m content with your love and 
confidence, without your blarney,” answered 
Mrs. Tarleton. 

“But it’s not blarney, dear pet. Is there real- 
ly anyone else whom I’d let into my dark se- 
crets? How stirred up I get, how out of pa- 
tience I get with my worrisome little family. 
I’ve got too much pride to let anybody else but 
you into these terrible secrets. Maybe I wouldn’t 
share them here, if you did not know all about 
the Dunns anyhow—farther back than I do my- 
self,” said Tillie, adding, as she laughed the 
merry laugh on which her conferences and Mrs. 
Tarleton’s usually ended—“I must run along. 
I’ve got a fine steak and some bargain mush- 
rooms for supper and I’ll just about have time 
to cook them before Jim and Flora blow in— 
if they’re not home already.” 

“It’s the truth—I guess I do know more about 
the whole tribe than most people do—what with 
living here all these years next door to them, 
beginning with their grandfather and grand- 
mother, God rest their souls!—and watching 
the next generation, Tillie’s mother and father 
—God rest their souls, too! a good pair if with- 
out the strong fibre of the older folks. And now 
here are the young ones—all that’s left of the 
family. A far cry, as the saying goes, from 
their grandparents. But that’s not surprising, 
I reckon. None of these young things, smart as 
they are, and they are smart, can stand up to 
things the way we tougher, older ones had to— 
none of them can, unless it’s Tillie. She’s a 
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match for anybody I’ve ever known in three 
generations. God bless the child—and it’s a 
big load she’s carried since she was a slip of a 
girl and if she wasn’t good through and through 
she’d have gone down under it long ago in- 
stead of bounding up strong and cheery day 
after day, whatever happens—her mother be- 
ing so delicate putting so much on her and the 
father dying so young and leaving the mother 
to wrestle along with the three children—and 
those younger ones, Jimmie and Flora, so spind- 
ling and so spoiled, first by their grandparents 
and then by their mother and, to cap the climax, 
by Tillie herself. She began it in their baby- 
hood. What was she but a mite herself when 
she used to come toddling over here, with one 
of them hanging to each hand, leaning on her 
from the start, looking to her for love and com- 
fort and support and not thinking that she 
might need a little of the same herself. I’d like 
to knock their heads together sometimes, or 
spirit Tillie away for a while, to see if they’d 
wake up to see all she’s done for them. They do 
love her in a fashion, as they do each other. I 
will give the Dunns credit for clinging together. 
But they just don’t see, those young ones, how 
Tillie has kept things going, a roof over their 
heads, and meals three times a day, and the 
whole machinery of the little home. That good- 
for-nothing dandy, Jim, sweet tempered 
enough, he get’s around me with his ways when 
he dashes in here three or four times a week, 
but a featherhead not worth his salt! Always 
losing his job, never putting his shoulder to 
the wheel to take the real burden off Tillie’s 
shoulders. He ought to be supporting her now, 
after all she’s done for him, instead of her still 
pegging along every day to keep things steady 
through times when he’s changing from one job 
to another. As much as twenty years it must 
be that Tillie’s been at Miller and Johnson’s 
without more than a week and half vacation 
every year, which she puts in getting their lit- 
tle house in order so that Jim can have a proper 
home to come to and Flora can have her stylish 
beaux. They take it all as a matter of course— 
_ she’s always done it. They'll eat the steak and 
mushrooms to-night and not stop to think that 
maybe Tillie’s played out after the week’s work 
and that it would not hurt the pair of them to 
take her to the Brown Hotel and set her up to 
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nightingales’ tongues and larks’ wings for a 
change. I’d rake them over the coals if it would 
do any good, but it would hurt Tillie—and 
they’d be sure to tell her, as they do every thing 
that rubs them the wrong way. That Flora, 
with her dainty clothes and high-strung ways, 
running around after this and that fad, hunting 
refreshment and amusement, and then coming 
down to the depths, moping over Jim when he’s 
down and out. She does love the boy and grieve 
over his ways. But if she’d brace up and take 
a good strong hand, as Tillie does, it would be 
more of a help to her sister with the two of 
them on her hands—Jim without a job and 
drinking a little, and Flora whining around, 
worried over him and afraid her fashionable 
beaux will get disgusted with her family. None 
of them has anybody half as fine as Tillie, I'll 
give Flora a piece of my mind the next time she 
comes here!” 

One of Flora’s redeeming traits was that she 
did not neglect Mrs. Tarleton. If she did not 
appear as often as Tillie did, she used to run 
in rather frequently, to show off some new gar- 
ment, or actually because she was fond of her 
elderly neighbor, or to take her something 
which Tillie had sent over. 

“Here’s some custard Tillie had perfect luck 
with to-night. It does not always happen and 
she wanted you to help us celebrate,” said Flora 
one evening as she appeared in her jaunty coat 
and hat, her pretty pumps and silk hose, fit to 
illustrate the latest mode in every detail. In 
spite of herself, Mrs. Tarleton felt a tenderness 
toward the young girl and admired her dainti- 
ness. 

“I can’t stay long,” Flora remarked in a 
rather customary formula—she was usually on 
her way somewhere. 

“Where are you going to-night—to a ball ora 
movie?’ asked Mrs. Tarleton, who often took 
advantage of her intimate acquaintance. 

“No, I’m going to a lecture,” answered Flora, 
with the serious air she sometimes affected 
when she was off on the trail of some new-fan- 
gled notion. 

“A lecture,” repeated Mrs. Tarleton in sur- 
prise. “I didn’t know you gave much time to 
lectures.” 

“T don’t,” answered Flora, “but this is some- 
thing so unusually worth while.” 
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“Is it indeed?” asked Mrs. Tarleton with 
much show of interest. * 

“Yes, it truly is,” declared Flora. 

“What is it about?” inquired her hostess, 
whose leading questions to her guests were one 
source of her keeping her mind and heart 
young. 

“Why,” answered Flora somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, “it’s about life.” 

“It’s a great subject, anyhow!” declared Mrs. 
Tarleton. 

“And he’s just wonderful, the speaker,” con- 
tinued Flora, encouraged to eloquence by her 
hostess’ attention. 

“Tell me about him. What has he got to say 
about life?’ 

“Well, you know he tells you how to make the 
most of your own life.” 

“That’s not exactly a new idea, yet there’s 
always something new to be said on the subject, 
I reckon. ... It sounds a little like church.... 
Is it like sermons?” 

Flora fidgeted a little. 

“No; it’s different. At least, it seems differ- 
ent there in the big hall.” 

“T should think it would,” said Mrs. Tarleton 
dryly. “Well, tell me something special that 
your lecturer says. Though you might not think 
it, I’m still interested myself in making the 
most of life and seeing others do so. Tell me 
some of his smart sayings,” she smiled half 
mischievously, but encouragingly. Flora’s own 
laugh was a little strained, but she gallantly 
tried to make a good story. 

“Well, he tells you to believe in yourself, to 
believe that you can do and be anything, if you 
just keep telling yourself that you can.” 

“Ask and you shall receive,”” murmured Mrs. 
Tarleton. 

“Yes, he’s religious. ...” began Flora, “but of 
course he don’t wear a Roman collar or repre- 
sent any church—or anything like that.” 

“What else does he say?’ pressed Mrs. 
Tarleton, as if she were urgently seeking the 
tree of knowledge. 

Flora was making a brave effort to give as 
good an account as she could. 

“And he tells you to think about God, not as 
far away, but as somehow inside you, in your 
heart, I mean.” 

“In Whom we live and move and have our 
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being,” said Mrs. Tarleton to herself and more 
audibly: ‘And what else?” 

“Well, he tries to get the people to go off to 
themselves every day and say to themselves: ‘I 
am strong, I am perfectly well. I am going to 
do what I have always have dreamed of doing. 
I am moving every day toward success and hap- 
piness. They are my right in the world.’ ” The 
young voice had a triumphant ring and Mrs. 
Tarleton sat silent a moment before she put any 
more questions. Finally she asked: 

“What does he say about other people’s 
rights? Does he say much about what we ought 
to do for others?” 

Flora sat in thought a few moments and then 
answered ; 

“‘Well—not so much. You see, he’s working 
principally on people themselves. To make 
them respect themselves, to feel that they are 
just as good as anybody.” 

“But they’re not—not all of them! There’s a 
heap of difference in folks and it’s a mighty 
good thing for some of them to realize it, and 
to look up to those who make more of their lives 
than others do, and to give them a little respect 
—and thought. I think that’s a good way to 
make people better—for them to open their 
eyes and see what a good job others make of 
their lives.” 

“Yes, I know. But if you don’t think you’re 
as good as other people, they walk over you.” 

“Not necessarily. The walking I have mostly 
seen done over other people was done by those 
who thought too well of themselves, or who did 
not look enough at the other person, at other 
people that are making life worth while for 
others. However, you know all about that from 
all you have heard in your own church all these 
years. But tell me, does he seem to make peo- 
ple feel good? I haven’t noticed that the world 
seemed to have changed a great deal lately. 
Does he make them go about their tasks in a 
cheery mood and really to be on the track 
toward being better Christians?” 

“Yes, he does make people feel good. The 
hall’s packed. I guess he wouldn’t be getting 
all that money if he did not make people feel 


“Oh! He gets money, does he? . Passes the 
hat? I got the idea that he was just one of the 
saints that wanted to help people so much that 
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he just presented them, so to speak, with all 
his fine words.” 

“No, indeed!” replied Flora, with a superior 
note. “They pay. We all pay ten dollars for 
the course—six lectures.” 

“Ten dollars!” Mrs. Tarleton sat bolt up- 
right. “You mean you took ten dollars and gave 
it to listen to that man tell you how to make the 
most of your life?” 

“Yes. And some of the wealthy people there 
—and there’s a great crowd of society peopie— 
give more, they tell me. Send him bigger checks 
because he gives them so much pleasure.” 

“Well! Has it done you any good? Have you 
got your money’s worth?” 

Flora looked a little baffled by Mrs. Tarle- 
ton’s tone, but she replied confidently : 


“I’m getting it! When I listen to him, I feel 
good and the next day, too, unless things are 
too depressing.” 

“Look here, Flora Dunn! I reckon I want 
you to make the most of your life as much as 
anybody does, but it strikes me that you could 
have got more for your money than you are 
getting. If not that, it strikes me that you need 
not have laid out all that money, if you had 
used your eyes and mind and looked closer 
home. Did you ever take in what a first class, 
shining example Tillie is in making something 
of life? Maybe you really don’t know because 
your memory is not as long as mine, but that’s 
exactly what she’s done, made a great big thing 
of life and helped you and Jim, given you both 
a chance to make something just as worth while 
of your lives, and helped a lot of other people 
on the way, including myself, though I’m old 
enough to be her grandmother! Do you ever 
stop to think how she used to help to take care 
of your mother when she was so delicate, those 
last years of her life and so broken-hearted 
about losing your father? And how she moth- 
ered you and Jim? She did it from the time 
you could both toddle, and herself not much big- 
ger than either of you! She did more for the 
pair of you than some mothers do for their own 
children. Starting out, when she was just a 

.slip of a girl, to earn her own living, while she 
was helping your mother keep you and Jim in 
school! And carrying on, as the soldier’s say, 
after your mother’s death, keeping the house 
clean and comfortable, and seeing to it that you 
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had wholesome meals and cooking most of them 
herself. ... Talk about making the most of life, 
if that man’s as smart as you seem to think, he 
ought to pay Tillie a handsome sum, or some- 
body that knows about her, to get up there on 
the platform with him and tell what a first class 
job she’s made of life. And not by thinking 
about herself and about how she’s so good, or 
as good as anybody else—though she’s a sight 
better! But I reckon we never heard of her 
paying anybody to tell her how to go about her 
fine brave ways. She’d begrudge giving ten 
dollars to anybody for that information when 
there’s something she’d like to have for the 
house to please you, or something pretty for 
you, or comfortable for Jim, not that she don’t 
do her part, too, as I happen to know, in the 
church collections. What she’s done is to say 
her prayers and do her duty, stopping in 
church when other people were running after 
new-fangled ideas no better than what they 
have been brought up on and sometimes not as 
good. Ten dollars! I ask you, can you think 
of Tillie’s taking it and asking anybody to tell 
her how to make life any better than she does? 
No! And one reason she don’t have to, is that 
she sees and feels straight, just giving her love 
and care to you two and anybody else that 
comes her way, who seems to need a cheerful 
word, myself thrown in! Ten Dollars! I often 
wish she would take five and go off for a short 
fling, just one afternoon or evening. But in all 
these years I’ve never known her to do it!... 
Mercy me! I’m out of breath!... But you’ve 
You 
ought to give me ten dollars to stop talking— 
if you don’t give it to me for opening your eyes 
and for showing you that you don’t have to run 
after outsiders and sit on a hard chair ir a hall 
to learn to make something splendid of your 
life. All you have to do is to look at your sis- 
ter. Didn’t you ever really think so?” 

“Honest to goodness! Mrs. Tarleton, I didn’t. 
Of course, we’re crazy about her, Jim and I, 
but I reckon we just take her for granted.” - 

“Like sunshine and fresh air.” 

Flora laughed. 

“Yes, I guess, like that.” 

“Not thinking you’d dry up and blow away 
without them.” 

“Well, I guess I’d be stone blind if I didn’t 
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see her now the way you do—after all this rak- 
ing over the coals you’ve given me.” 


The two women were smiling—Mrs. Tarle- 
ton with a light in her eyes, and yet a little 
shamefacedly after her late eloquence. Flora 


_ was in a mellow mood, infected by Mrs. Tarle- 


ton’s good humor under all her harangue, and 
moved by all her old neighbor had said about 
Tillie. 

“IT reckon Tillie does make the most of life 
as well as anybody going. Of course, we think 
she’s great, but, well, you know how you get 
used to anybody you’ve known always.” 


“Yes, I know. I reckon the saints’ home 
folks never saw the halo shining around their 
holy ones’ heads. Tillie sure ought to have a 
halo, if ever anybody ever had one!” Flora had 
walked toward the door. 


“Well, I guess it’s up to me to go back home 
and take a chance on seeing it, now while you’ve 
got me so worked up!” She looked so pretty. 
and girlish, as she stood by the door, Mrs. 
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Tarleton understood how Tillie could not resist 
mothering her. 

“Ain’t you going to your lecture?” 

“No, haven’t I heard one? Yours! It’s sure 
got the blood tingling through my veins.” She 
straightened her shoulders and lifted her pret- 
ty head like a spirited young horse about to gal- 
lop to the post. “Guess I'll go home and see if 
Tillie’s washed the dishes, or started the Satur- 
day night darning. You didn’t mention that, 
Mrs. Tarleton, but she’s as good at that as she 
is in other things. And I’m not such a bad 
hand myself—when I take a hand.” 

“God bless you, darling,” said her old friend. 
“Life is worth making the most of! Take it 
from an old traveller like me.” 

“From you and Tillie,” interrupted Flora. 
“Good night! I'll be over soon, for another 
dose. Maybe I’ll bring a crowd.” 

“It’s not worth ten dollars, though.” 

“It sure is—such a hundred dollars’ worth of 
truth!” retorted Flora, as she blew Mrs. Tarle- 
ton a kiss and closed the door behind her. 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


(Continued) 


THIRD personality gains stimulus from 
hearing others speak of this love. 


It always seems to me that there aren’t 
enough talks on God’s love and I like to 
hear them. To my mind life and religion 
are founded on that and I don’t think it 
deserves to be neglected. If Christ were to 
offer me one thing, I’d like it to be the 
grace to love Him. Possibly I couldn’t 
struggle on with just that, but it would 
be worth the trial just to give my coward- 
ice a battle. I know I am never so im- 
patient with myself as I am when I find 
myself doing for some other reason some- 
thing which I ought to be glad to do for 
pure love of God—arguing myself out of 
bed in the morning, for instance, with the 
plea that God might be angry and venge- 
ful with me if I don’t get up to go to 
church as usual. 


A former student lists his reaction to an 
article in the organ of the English Benedictines 


at Washington, D. C., and at the same time re- 
veals the leavening influence of God’s love at 
ork. 


“A Chaplaine of the Virgin Mylde,” the 
Placidian (July, 1927), gave me a new 
thought about heaven. As Mary saw her 
Heaven in a manger, we see our Heaven 
in the Divine Presence, in the revelations 
of Christ to us through the beauty around 
us, and we feel Him in meditation. If 
ecstasy is a glimpse of Heaven, our eternal 
home, it is worth living for. 


The title not only names Crashaw in his 
own ideal; it also brings back the faith of 
the Middle Ages with the old English spell- 
ing. “The Chaplaine” is a new oath of 
fealty for me—may I see myself the singer 
of innocence by looking on women as a re- 
flection of the Blessed Mother, the Temple 
of the Holy Ghost. Let Francois Villon’s 
shadow of Beauty, let Crashaw’s spiritual- 
ity lead me to conquer passion and sen- 
suous beauty so that the love of God stands 
out as the only good. The trouble with me 
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is I am distracted by realities, by the low 
chatter of the shadow of my former self. 
It is a constant reproach to me. Look at 
the grace that I have received in coming to 
Notre Dame. I have the companionship of 
Christ Jesus, the Source of Consolation. If 
I were only armed with the weapon of 
kindness and graciousness, I might preach 
the Love with silence. Sometimes those 
openings come to me, but instead of think- 
ing that God attracts them to me I think it 
isJ. Pride. Pride. Pray for me. 


You ought to notice the change in D. I— 
rather God—has broken through his coat 
of insincerity and exposed his real self. He 
is disgusted with himself for his past life— 
although he thinks he is glad he has that 
experience. The snake of sin has shown 
itself in its hideousness. He is coming to 
fight himself. I am letting him alone— 
verbally. Still, as we discuss issues, I show 
him the similarity of his points of view 
with mine. He does know right from 
wrong. I told him of the change in him by 
encouraging him in some of his logic. He 
told me of shyness coming out in the ap- 
pearance of indifference, coarseness, snob- 
bishness in certain people. And he is right. 
Of course it does not apply to all people, 
but the idea reveals some likable characters 
to me—fellows whom I had really no rea- 
son for disliking because their snobbish- 
ness was not real. 


And the secret of his confidence is that 
I have not let myself go entirely into his 
confidence. That exists only in one who, I 
know, will help me. Don, once he starts, 
wants to talk about himself, and I give him 
only encouragement in his good practices; 
and he comes to me like a child. I wish 
I could take him to N. D. with me. 


A student of chemistry sees God’s love 


catalyzer. 


As I wake up in the morning, generally 
with the hasty persuasion of a friend, my 
first action comes with the thought of a 
harsh word. While shaking off the last 
wink of sleep from my eyes the thought 
comes to me that in a few moments the 
Sacred Heart will rest on my very lips. I 
control myself; and, with a pleasant smile 
to my companion, I command his attention 
by my silence. I busy myself with dress- 
ing and washing and hasten over to the 
basement chapel. 

There the little red lamp tells me that 
my Eucharistic King, whom I had pre- 
pared myself for, is waiting for me. As I 
assist the priest in his greatest work of 
the day, saying Mass, I snatch a moment 
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now and then, in realization of the King of 
Kings. The Mass proceeds and finally the 
priest says the words: Non sum dignus, 
when my soul enters into a most scrupu- 
lous condition. This scrupulosity is, how- 
ever, absorbed by my desire to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament. As the Sacred Host 
touches my lips my system imbibes a new 
spirit. It is not long then till the Mass 
ends, for everything seems to go at a lively 
pace. 

I leave the chapel, seek a brisk walk 
around the lake, and then satisfy my hun- 
ger by a trip to the dining halls. My class- 

es come and go without any particular dif- 
ficulties and the day passes as a joy. I 
seek recreation with an easy mind, for the 
devil’s temptations are few and weak. As 
night comes and the last hour of the day 
is spent in worth-while studying, I obtain 
rest by going to bed. It is then that the 
temptations place themselves before me, 
and it is with a resolute spirit that I turn 
- them back and try to fall asleep so that I 
might remain sinless and receive the Bread 
of Life the next morn without objections 
from my will. 

For these reasons I call Holy Commun- 
ion a Catalyzer. It aids me in my 
works and brings a happy life. It curbs 
my tongue, cleanses my desires, quenches 
the ardor of lust, and imparts health and 
strength to my body. My work is lessened 
in its burdensomeness. Life at Notre Dame 
becomes worth while, for it is a pleasure 
and comes before my mind as an unforget- 
table period of my youth. All these things 

are a result of the reception of Jesus, 
which serves as a stimulus to glory and a 
means of salvation. 


Often it is well for one to put his resolutions 
into words—in so doing he is less likely to for- 
get them. The writer of the next paper felt 
that he could make his gratitude more tangible 
if he were to state “How I am going to thank 
God and His Mother for answering my re- 
quest.” The fact that he wrote the paper the 
second day he was in the class shows how 
quickly the adolescent mind can make an ad- 
justment. 


After returning from my vacation at 
Christmas, I thought that I had better be 
serious in my studies, as I was getting 
worried about them. The principles I de- 
a to work on was to study and pray 

ard. 


The first day I was back I went to con- 
fession, and the next day I went to Holy 
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Communion. Since that day I have never 
failed to receive the Holy Eucharist. 

When examination time approached, I 
went into the hall chapel a few times each 
day, and begged and pleaded with our Holy 
Mother to ask our Lord to help me in my 
examinations. Upon finding out that I had 
failed in one of my classes I was not dis- 
couraged, because God will always help one 
that does not give up. 

When I learned later that I had another 
chance to make good, I was overjoyed. This 
request of mine was the first that I had 
ever remembered to be answered; and to 
show my gratitude I am going to do things 
that I think will help please our Lord and 
His Mother. 


I am going to receive Holy Communion 
daily while down here at school. If pos- 
sible, in addition, I am going to try to re- 
ceive while at home. I also plan on saying 
at least one rosary a day, and possibly 
more. Furthermore I am going to say 
prayers for the Poor Souls in Purgatory. 


The ideal is, of course, no reserves with 
Jesus. The least a creature can do in return 
for the Creator’s abandonment of Himself to 
him is to surrender himself completely to the 
pursuit of the Hound of Heaven, which Fran- 
cis Thompson has immortalized in verse that 
Joyce Kilmer said no one could really compre- 
hend unless he received Holy Communion. 
There the Divine Beggar and the pursued be- 
come one. Divine grace makes the communi- 
cant God; he will find perfection and happi- 
ness only in complete surrender to the pursuit. 
The union of spirits Baron von Hugel describes 
concisely in The Mystical Element in Religion 
(I: 370). 


God’s Spirit ever works in closest pene- 
tration and stimulation of our own; just 
as, in return, we cannot find God’s Spirit . 
simply separate from our own spirit with- 
in ourselves. Our spirit clothes and ex- 
presses His; His Spirit first creates and 
then sustains and stimulates our own. The 
two, as regards the inner life of the human 
soul, rise and sink together. 


(To be continued) 


Sanctity is to be found in the presence of the 
God of holiness. 


Be innocent of heart, for God will readily im- 
part Himself to the innocent. 
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Santa Fe Rich in Historical Lore 


DWIGHT LLOYD 


anta Fé, New Mexico, is one of the most 

picturesque cities in the Southwest, and is 
rich in historical lore. Here, for example, lies 
the famed Palace of Governors, sprawled out 
in Indian fashion. One would scarcely think 
it had been built twelve years before the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. In 
1608 it was moved from San Gabriel to Santa 
Fé, 

Here also is the old San Miguel church, dat- 
ing back to Juan de Onate, who established the 
first Spanish settlement in this locality in 
1598. Overlooking the city are the ruins of 
Fort Marcy, built by American troops at the 
time of occupation in 1846. In the vicinity, 
the cliffs of Puye and Pajarito Park have many 
prehistoric communal and cliff dwellings. 


At various times during the year there are a 
hundred Indian rituals that take place. The 
dances and rites are not devised for the curi- 
osity of the tourist, but remain as the religion 
of the various tribes near Santa Fé. The 
Feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe takes place 
December 12 and bonfires are lighted at differ- 
ent points all the way to Panama. Early in 
September the annual Santa Fé is celebrated, 
concurred in by all the tribes and white resi- 
dents. The Sunday following Corpus Christi 
two notable and unique processions occur at 
Santa Fé. One is the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion of Guadalupe parish, and that of cathedral 
congregation—both celebrating Our Lady of 
Victory, “La Conquistadora.” 

Santa Fé is a mecca for art students and 
art lovers. Many famous artists have studios 
in the Indian pueblos of Tesuque, Nambe, San 
Ildefonso, Santa Clara, San Juan, Cochiti, Pi- 
curis, and Taos, all of which are easily reached 
from Santa Fé. The State Art Gallery is filled 
with interesting paintings, and works of the 
Indians and native clay statuary. 

The airplane is coming to be one of the most 
popular means of entering Arizona, whether 
it is from the east or the west, and many in- 
teresting sights greet the air traveler as he 
gazes down upon the land where the early 


( Continued on page 219) 








O the observer, one who takes note of 
passing events, and who watches the 
whims of the multitude, many things appear 
both unusual and possible. If we say that the 
world is in a state of transition, it means but 
little, for in very truth the moods of the peo- 
ple have always been so varied that we are con- 
tinually undergoing a change. 

If we look back a few years, to the period of 
our own childhood or youth, we see a vast 
change in many respects, and are inclined to 
marvel at the myriad transformations. While 
it is true that human nature is much the same 
all over the world and in all ages, it is never- 
theless true also that the different peoples have 
customs and habits that are widely at variance, 
and this accounts for many seeming incongrui- 
ties in human nature. 

- In matters of religious belief, however, we 
see in this age a decided change. There has 
been a trend toward newer ideas; we might 
say a return to some of the old ideals that are 
based on Catholic belief, a breaking up of that 
which for years was looked upon as the most 
satisfying of all things for a safe journey to 
the great beyond. 

Perhaps some, and the number is increasing, 
who have come to the realization that man- 
made religions are only shadows, and have 
either drifted away from their moorings alto- 
gether, or who are endeavoring to find the light 
of true faith by the adoption of that which will 
at least help them to find more solace in the 
ownward march to eternity. 

It is certain that Protestantism is failing. 
This is no secret, and the welding together of 
various sects into community churches, a name 
that in reality has no religious significance, 
where the prime object seems to be the broad- 
ening of neighborly progress, with a semblance 
of religious atmosphere. Such denominations 


as still make a pretence of retaining the old 
beliefs, are finding it difficult to fill their 
churches without the addition of either sensa- 
tional or musical attractions. In some instances 
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the opposite attitude is being adopted, that of 
quietly adding “Romish” practices or at least 
the forms of worship and symbol that will give 
surcease to their aching voids. 

It is youth, however, that should, and no 
doubt is, giving them serious concern. The 
Sunday school, with its Bible love and kindred 
stories is insufficient to keep alive the child of 
this rapid age, with its many allurements and 
varied temptations. We are traveling” at a 
pace that is calculated ‘to tax the physical and 
mental stamina of the most robust and the only 
trustworthy safeguard is faith-belief that 
based on actual truth and that can easily with- 
stand the most severe and exacting demands 
for its claim to a right to ask our adherence 
to it. 

In an age of fads we need the soothing in- 
fluence of something up and beyond the chi- 
merical. We cannot hope to find our youth re- 
maining virtuous, building up characters that 
will insure high-minded and moral men and 
women, when the training is no longer little 
better than that based on honor and righteous- 
ness simply because it is the proper thing. 

We see many instances to-day of this grow- 
ing need for religious guidance. The child may 
for a time remain aloof from the evil surround- 
ings and sordid environment that abounds on 
all sides. But without the combined influence 
of practical faith and home guidance, the 
chances of the child continuing in the path of 
rectitude becomes very limited. 

Often the child will do things slyly that are 
wrong when the above safe-guards are lacking. 
Human nature naturally being weak and prone 
to evil, must needs have the fundamentals to 
make possible the counteracting influence. This 
may be deemed valueless to a great extent by 
many who fail to see the vast importance of 
practical religious training. And that is one 
of the grave conditions that are now being 
faced by the non-Catholic churches. If the 
elders fail to see the necessity of church attend- 
ance, what hope is there that the child will long 
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find it of importance? When the religious 
training of the child is limited to a half hour 
on Sunday in the Sunday school of the Prot- 
estant church, and this of limited religious 
value, we can quickly see the danger that is 
continually confronting many of our modern 
youth. 

The parochial school has been condemned as 
useless by those who fail to see its value. In 
the higher educational institutions religion has 
become taboo. Can we marvel that youth is 
finding self-destruction a seeming panacea 
from its apparent failures and imaginary ills? 
There is no barrier to stop them; and without 
this, the belief in a future life, a punishment or 
a reward, the result should not cause us to 
marvel at the frequency of this terrible state 
of affairs. 

Perhaps some of those who have given some 
of these things deeper study are coming to see 
the importance of a greater adherence to the 
more significant side of a religious belief that 
will make possible something of actual, funda- 
mental training for the present and future life. 

The Catholic Church offers the logical solu- 
tion for the ills of all humanity. From the cra- 
die to the grave she is the boon for humanity, 
and the truth of this has begun to dawn more 
generally to-day upon those who formerly 
thought or believed this but a hideous dream. 
Now we find some who scoffed at her “fads and 
fancies, at her confessional and image wor- 
ship,” coming to see in these very same 
“idiotic” practices the most profound and sane 
reasons for their own belief. 

So the world moves and the wandering sheep 
come back to the fold, albeit they tarry on the 
way, as yet uncertain of their pathway. But 
the signs are to be seen, and it seems certain 
that the day will dawn when there will be a 
still larger return to the true church. 


Santa Fe Rich in Historical Lore 
(Continued from page 217) 


Spanish adventurers once trod. As one flies 
from West to East there comes into view Glo- 
rieta Pass, where giant peaks seem a tower of 
strength overhanging Albuquerque, although 
the mountains are actually several miles away 
from the city. Under the pillars of this Pass 
a decisive battle of the Civil War was fought 
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and countless other skirmishes have taken 
place there between whites and Indians. This 
Pass also served as a gateway for Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca, who in 1536 was the first man 
to enter the territory which is now New 
Mexico. 


To a Robin 
A. NIALL 


Little birdeen, peeping shyly, 
Listening slyly at the door; 

Welcome! Welcome, little redbreast! 
Welcome to our cottage floor! 

Sing your sweet songs softly to me, 
Songs that sorrows sooth away. 

And with crumbs from off the table 
I'll reward your tuneful lay. 


I have promised I will never 

Rob your cosy little nest, 

For my Granny oft has told me 

How you came by your red breast. 
Long ago on Calvary’s summit 

Nailed betwixt the earth and sky, 

How you watched in awe and wonder 
As you saw Our Savior die. 


And your little heart was saddened 
At the sight that dreadful day, 

And you strove the Sacred lifeblood 
With your breast to brush away. 
For your pity on our dear Lord 

On that dismal day of woe. 

You are welcome, little birdeen, 
Summer’s suri or Winter’s snow. 


Ever since my Granny told me 

Ere she hushed me off to rest 

You have worn that sacred emblem 
On your tiny little breast. 

Little birdeen, peeping shyly, 
Listening slyly at the door, 

Welcome! Welcome, little redbreast! 
Welcome to our cottage floor! 


Windows at Night 
EpitH TATUM 


There is a friendliness 

In windows gleaming bright 
That send a meilow ray of cheer 
Into the darkest night, 


And every window speaks 
To those who glimpse its ray: 
“O lonely heart be comforted, 
For love still lives to-day!” 











Miscellaneous 


—It is interesting to read that in China there are 
at present ten vicariates and seven prefectures apostolic 
which are governed by native Chinese ordinaries who 
have 400,000 native Christians under their jurisdiction. 
Besides these seventeen ordinaries there is also a 
Chinese Auxiliary Bishop in the diocese of Canton. 

—This year the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer marks its two hundredth anniversary on 
Nov. 9. The Redemptorists, as the members of this 
Congregation are called, came to America one hundred 
years ago on June 20, 1832. In this country the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer has 503 priests, 
597 seminarians, and 157 lay brothers. The saintly 
Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia, who died in the odor 
of sanctity, was a Redemptorist. The members of this 
Congregation devote themselves almost exclusively to 
mission work. St. Alphonsus Ligouri was their 
founder. 

—Chief Bright Sky was the name imposed by the Iro- 
quois Indians on Bishop Gibbons of Albany, N. Y., on 
July 20th at Caughnawaga when they adopted him into 
their tribe and made him a chief. The Bishop and the 
members of the tribunal for the cause of Catherine 
(Kateri) Tekakwitha, the saintly Indian maiden, visit- 
ed Caughnawaga in the interest of the cause. At the 
Pontifical Mass that Bishop Gibbons celebrated on the 
occasion of his visit, the choir, which was composed of 
twenty Indian women and a few men, sang all the 
Mass, proper and common, in the Iroquois tongue set 
to the plain chant music. This is a special privilege 
that was granted to these Indians by the Holy See in 
1678. 

—Calizte Brunelle, who died recently in Joliette, 
Canada, has five sons who are priests. Of these one 
is in Ontario, Canada, while the four others are in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

—-Bro. Fidelis Germanus (Michael Schmitt) died re- 
cently at Barrytown, N. J., at the age of ninety-six. 
The deceased was born at Wittenberg, Germany, but 
came to the United States at the age of seven. As a 
young man he served his adopted country as a member 
of the 117th Illinois Regiment in the Civil War. In 
January, 1869, he entered the novitiate of the Christian 
Brothers. Although he was well educated, and might 
have spent his life as a teacher, he chose to be em- 
ployed at the more humble task of shoemaker for the 
community. He is said to have endeared himself to his 
brethren by his devoted service and his cheerful dis- 
position. 

—In St. Michael’s Church, Birmingham, England, 
‘the Rev. Ignatius Walsh recently celebrated his First 
Mass. Assisting him in the sanctuary were his four 


brothers, who are likewise priests. The happy mother 
received Holy Comunion from the hands of her young- 
est son. 
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—Seventy priests, who were ordained on May 25, 
1907, gathered at the archiepiscopal seminary of Anona 
(Milan), Italy, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their ordination. Two of their number are bishops. 
The first act of the celebration was to offer up a 
Requiem for thirteen others who had been ordained 
on the same occasion, but who have since died. 

—Bishop O’Hara of Great Falls, Montana, has 
established in his episcopal city a college for women 
which in September will open its doors to the fresh- 
man class only. The teachers will be drawn from the 
Ursuline Sisters, the Sisters of Providence, and other 
religious communities—His Excellency, who is very 
energetic and zealous in every phase of Catholic action, 
has called a diocesan convention for Sept. 14 and 15, 
and has set aside Sept. 4-11 for prayer and Holy Com- 
munion. In a recent statement the Bishop says: “We 
have just closed our second season of religious vacation 
school with more than 130 schools and 6,000 children. 
The Catholic Register goes to nearly £,000 homes in the 
diocese, and 350 study clubs of both men and women 
were occupied in learning about the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass in Lent.” The diocese of Great Falls, which 
is in the “wild and woolly West,” has a Catholic popu- 
lation of not quite 28,000. The diocese of Helena in 
the same state has a Catholic population of nearly 
43,000. 

—The American Dominicans have sent two American 
Lithuanian priests of their Order, Father Bonaventure 
M. Pauliukas, O. P., and Casimir M. Zvirblis, O. P., to 
Lithuania to reestablish the Order in that country. 
Father Pauliukas is a native of Lithuania but made his 
studies for the priesthood in the United States. The 
classics and philosophy he pursued at St. Meinrad 
Seminary. Having affiliated with the diocese of Brook- 
lyn, he studied theology in the seminary of that diocese 
and was ordained in 1920. After ministering to the 
spiritual needs of a Lithuanian congregation in the 
city of Brooklyn for some years, he severed his con- 
nection with the diocese and entered the Dominican 
novitiate at St. Rose, Kentucky. He then spent a year 
in postgraduate work at the Catholic University and 
two more years at Rome, where in 1931 he won the 
degree of Doctor of Canon Law. 

—The Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, a 
young but rapidly growing sisterhood—now numbering 
approximately 500, which was founded at Maryknoll, 
N. Y., a few years ago, will establish a cloistered unit 
to pray for the success of the labors of the Maryknoll 
priests, Auxiliary Brothers, and Maryknoll Sisters in 
the home and foreign mission field. This new branch 
of the flourishing community will live according to 
the Second Order of St. Dominic. For the present 
these cloistered nuns will have a temporary enclosure 
on the grounds of the recently constructed mother 
house, but later on a separate wing will be built for 
them. In time cloistered communities of these sisters 
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will be established also in the mission field. The Chinese 
are said to have a special‘aptitude for the contem- 
plative life. ; 

—Most Rev. George J. Finnigan, C. S. C., Bishop of 
Helena, Montana, since 1927, died on Aug. 14 of heart 
trouble, which had been brought on by overwork. The 
deceased prelate, who was loved by priests and people, 
was born at Malone, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1885. In 1905 he 
entered the novitiate of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross at Notre Dame, Ind. Philosophy and theology 
he studied in the Gregorian University at Rome. After 
his ordination in 1915 he was appointed to the Holy 
Cross Mission Band. In the World War he served as 
chaplain, returning with the rank of captain. After 
the War he became superior of Holy Cross Seminary, 
then Vice President of the University of Notre Dame. 
In 1926 he was elected provincial of the United States 
province of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. In 
the following year he was consecrated Bishop of Helena. 
An energetic and zealous apostle, who accomplished 
much in a short space, has gone to his reward. R. I. P. 

—According to report a number of zealous Japan- 
ese Catholics have formed a confraternity under the 
name of St. Francis Xavier for the winning of con- 
verts. Each member of the confraternity pledges him- 
self to win one convert a year or to pay a moderate 
fine. Others spread Catholic literature with the same 
object in view. The zeal of these earnest Christians 
puts many of us to shame. 

—Spending more than fifty years in the composing 
room of the Ave Maria, setting type by hand before 
the linotype, the intertype, the monotype, and other 
typesetting machines were invented, besides reading 
proofs and making corrections, is the remarkable record 
of Sister Susanna, C. S. C., who passed to her reward 
early in July at Notre Dame, Indiana. The good Sister 
was always the same, says the Ave Maria, quiet, cheer- 
ful, simple as a child, untiring in her devotion to duty, 
sanctifying herself in the seclusion of the little room 
behind the whirring presses as thoroughly as a clois- 
tered nun behind her grill. The Rev. John Capesius, 
0. S. B., of St. Bernard’s Abbey in Alabama, a nephew 
of the deceased, celebrated the funeral Requiem. 
R. I. P. 


Benedictine 


—For forty-three years in succession Catholics have 
marched through the streets of Canterbury in England 
in honor of the sainted Archbishop and martyr of that 
city, St. Thomas a Becket, O. S. B. In this procession 
Benedictine monks bear on their shoulders a relic of the 
saint. At the recent gathering Solemn High Mass was 
celebrated at St. Thomas Church in the presence of the 
Bishop of Southwark. 

—Bishop Shine of Middlesbrough, England, celebrat- 
ed Pontifical High Mass on the second Sunday of July 
in the ruins of the once spacious Rievaulx Abbey church 
before an immense assembly that numbered about 
15,000 to commemorate the eighth centenary of its 
establishment by the Cistercian monks. The Mass was 
offered up on the ancient altar stone, which still bears 
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the consecration crosses. Benedictines from Ample- 
forth Abbey sang the music of the Mass. Dom Lau- 
rence Bevenot, O. S. B., of the same abbey, presided 
at the organ. Abbot Edmund Matthews of Ampleforth, 
the Cistercian Abbot of St. Bernard’s Abbey, the Bish- 
op of Salford, canons, monks, and diocesan clergy were 
in the procession. 

—The Very Rev. Stephen Wieland, O. S. B., Sub- 
prior of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, died on the night of 
July 26 while on his way to Chicago. When the porter 
went to awaken him in the morning, he found that the 
priest had passed to eternity. The deceased was 
born at Baltimore on June 21, 1879. Having entered 
the novitiate at St. Vincent’s in 1898, he was professed 
on July 11th of the following year, and was ordained to 
the priesthood on July 7, 1905. Sister M. Veronica, 
O. S. B., of St. Scholastica’s Convent, Chicago, whom 
he was going to visit, survives him. R. I. P. 

—The Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., Indian 
missionary to the Sioux Indians at St. Michael near 
Devils Lake, N. D., was celebrant of the Solemn High 
Mass in the convent chapel of the Benedictine Sisters 
at Ferdinand, Ind., on July 26. On this day three 
Sisters of the convent celebrated the golden jubilee of 
their religious profession: Sister M. Lioba Kern, Sr. 
M. Hedwige Mattingley—a sister of the celebrant of 
the Mass, and Sr. M. Veronica Ackermann. On the 
same happy occasion seven other Sisters celebrated 
their silver jubilee: Sr. M. Georgina Bastnagel, Sr. 
M. Pia Troesch, Sr. M. Regina Mosby, Sr. M. Mathilda 
Mueller, Sr. M. Dorothy Daunhauer, and Sr. M. Cor- 
nelia Frey. Father Ambrose has another sister in the 
same convent. A third sister, who was also a member 
of the community, passed to her reward thirty-three 
years ago. 

—Dom Columban Gross, O. S. B., a monk of St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey, who as a cleric volunteered for 
the Catholic University of Peking in China in 1929, 
was ordained to the priesthood on June 11 in the uni- 
versity chapel by the Apostolic Delegate to China, Most 
Rev. Celso Constantini. Dom Columban, whose parental 
home is in Chicago, teaches English at the University. 


—When the Abbey Nullius of the Most Holy Savior 
at Peramiho in Southeast Africa was established on 
Dec. 15, 1927, the Prefecture Apostolic of Lindi, erected 
in 1913, was placed under the jurisdiction of the Abbot 
Ordinary of that Abbey, the Rt. Rev. Gallus Steiger, 
O. S. B. In 1931 thirty-seven priests and forty-two 
brothers were working in this mission field. At that 
time there belonged to the Abbey twenty stations with 
45,000 Christians and 21,000 children in the 600 schools 
of the district. Moreover, there were two seminaries 
for the education of native teachers, and one seminary 
with forty native students preparing for the priest- 
hood. Three convents of sisters were likewise under 
the jurisdiction of the Abbey.—An abbey nullius is one 
whose abbot is ordinary of the surrounding territory, 
over which he has jurisdiction. 

—Because of the rapidly increasing number of Chris- 
tians, stations, and schools in the Prefecture Apostolic 
of Lindi, just referred to, the Holy See has divided 
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this district and erected another Abbey Nullius, that of 
Ndanda on the east coast. The Rt. Rev. Joachim Am- 
mann, O. S. B., was named Abbot Ordinary of this new 
district. Abbot Joachim was born at Wil in Switzer- 
land on Feb. 28, 1898. After he had begun his course 
in theology he entered the novitiate of the missionary 
Benedictines of St. Odile in Germany. There he made 
his religious profession on April 20, 1920. Having been 
ordained on March 9, 1923, he was assigned to the 
African missions. 

—The flourishing Congregation of St. Odile estab- 
lished not long ago an independent conventual priory at 
Meschede in Westphalia, northern Germany, under the 
title of Christ King. The foundation was begun in 1928. 
The direction of the high school of the town has been 
placed in the hands of the monks. 

—The Most Rev. Leo Ritter von Mergel, O. S. B., 
S. T. D., J. C. D., Bishop of Eichstaedt, Bavaria, died 
on June 20th in his eighty-fifth year. The deceased 
was born on Det. 9, 1847. Having made his studies in 
the diocesan seminary, he was ordained March 29, 1873. 
In 1882 he was invested with the habit of St. Benedict 
in St. Michael’s Abbey at Metten. There he was pro- 
fessed on Dec. 7, 1883. Following this event he was 
active in the Abbey school as professor, prefect, and 
finally as director of the seminary. When the abbatial 
election took place on June 25, 1898, the choice of the 
comunity fell upon Father Leo who then became Abbot 
Metten. A further honor came to him on Oct. 28, 1905, 
when the Holy See named him Bishop of Eichstaedt. 
He received episcopal consecration on Dec. 27 of the 
same year. 

—Sister Placida Heine, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Convent at St. Joseph, Minn., who died early in August, 
had been a member of her community for sixty-four 
years. She was professed on May 6, 1864. Born Dec. 
10, 1847, in Baden, Germany, she was in her eighty- 
fifth year. The deceased was active until three days 
before her death. 

—Dom Anselm Parker, O. S. B., of Ampleforth Ab- 
bey, England, the twenty-fifth anniversary of whose 
ordination occurred on July 28, was assisted at the cele- 
bration of his silver jubilee by his three brothers: Dom 
Edward, O. S. B., also of Ampleforth (ordained in 
1908), Dom David, O. S. B., of Fort Augustus Abbey 
(ordained in 1903), and the Rev. T. L. Parker, secre- 
tary to Bishop Henshaw of Salford. Abbot Edmund 
Matthews, O. S. B., of Ampleforth, preached at the 
Solemn High Mass and gave Benediction in the eve- 
ning. 

—Sister M. Agnes Glancy, O. S. B., who died at St. 
Scholastica Convent, Atchison, was the first resident 
student of the Atchison convent school. Born on Sept. 
15, 1850, she had been a member of the community for 
sixty-two years. 

—A severe wind and hailstorm that struck north- 
‘ eastern Kansas on August 6th did considerable damage 
to vegetation, trees, buildings. St. Benedict’s Abbey at 
Atchison suffered a great loss in the destruction of cut- 
glass windows in its new buildings, while a vast amount 
of ordinary glass was ruined by the large hailstones 
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that were driven along by the velocity of the wind. 
According to report, it will require weeks of labor and 
hundreds of dollars to restore the monastic buildings 
and the surroundings to their former state. 


Some Thoughts on Catholic Action 
(Continued from page 198) 


“Catholic Action could bring about a healthy public 
opinion which would render impossible the production 
of demoralizing plays and films and the circulation of 
debasing books and periodicals. It would raise the 
moral standard and benefit the whole state... .” 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 225) 


not get any more.” He had no more than said this, 
but he found himself changed into a fish. When White 
Ghost did not return, Minnehaha got into her canoe and 
paddled down the river. The great fish arose and 
said. “I am your lover and have become a fish because 
I disobeyed my brother.” Minnehaha said never a word, 
but returned to her tepee, wrapped herself in a robe 
and would not talk to anybody. After a year she 
came out and, carrying in her hands a great buckskin 
shirt and trousers, she paddled down the river. The 
fins of the great fish arose. “I have worked a year to 
bring you these gifts and to show you my love,” said 
Minnehaha to the fish. “Now I ask you to sink your 
fins and nevermore obstruct the river, so the people 
may pass down in safety.” The fins disappeared and 
from that time the river flowed freely and the people 
could ride thereon in safety.” 


THOSE WHO SENT IN PACKAGES 


E. O’Halloran, Indianapolis; H. Sullivan, W. Hart- 
ford, Conn.; M. Ankner, Brooklyn; Donor, Cleveland, 
O.; M. Smith, N. Y. C.; Mrs. W. Reilly, New 
Rochelle, N. ¥.; Mrs. Geo. Shinners, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Mrs. J. J. Burke, N. Y. C.; Mrs. A. M. Seludin, La 
Cron, Minn.; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis; Donor, 
Newark, N. J.; Alma Rebholz, N. S. Pitssburgh; Miss 
Anna Dell, Columbus, Ind.; Mrs. T. J. Seiler, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. R. E. Perkins, Minneapolis; Catherine 
O’Connell, E. E. Pittsburgh; Mrs. J. Vielbig, Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. H. F. Fisher, Wichita; Miss Mary Wei- 
gand, Dover, O.; Miss M. B. Connelly, Bronx, N. Y.; 
K. Hermes, Columbus, O.; Donor, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
J. P. Scholtus, Mankato, Minn.; Mrs. O. Heilman, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Mary Campbell, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Miss Hedwiga Stulginski, Waterbury, Conn.; Elisa 
Marie Shea, Winthrop, Mass. 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Embroidered dresser scarfs, $1.00 each; emb. tea 
towels, 25¢ each; emb. knife and fork cases, 35¢; emb. 
tea aprons, 75¢; emb. bolster sham, $1.00; buffet sets, 
1 large doily, 2 small, $1.00 each; round luncheon 


cloth with crocheted edges, $1.50; buffet scarfs, $1.25 
each; 


small emb. carriage quilt, $1.00 each. 
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Rev. HENRY CourTNEY, O. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. : 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. d 

No name need be signed to the question. 7 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. , : 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GratL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





NoTe:—Replying to the questioner from Syracuse 
N. Y., the editor of this column would advise that you 
take the boy to a reputable physician for an examina- 
tion. Your question is one that cannot well be answered 
in a public column of this nature. 


I was baptized with the name Mabel and have often 
wished to ask in your question box who my Patroness 
might be—Lawrence, Mass. 

It will not be quite so easy to determine your Pa- 
troness. The word Mabel may be considered a con- 
tracted form of the French “ma belle,” which means 


_ “my beautiful one”; and under this condition it is 


generally considered as coming from the same stem as 
Mary and then, of course, the Blessed Virgin would be 
your Patroness. But Mabel is also considered a variant 
form of Mabilia, a Saint whose feast occurs Nov. 21st. 
The editor would suggest that, if possible, you consult 
your baptismal record and see what name is there given 
you. 

How many of our Presidents have belonged to the 
Methodist Church?—Chicago, Il. ; 

Three: Andrew Johnson, Ulysses Grant, and William 
McKinley. 

What is meant by a privileged Altar?—Dawson, 
Nebr. 

A privileged Altar is one at which a plenary in- 
dulgence can be gained for a soul in Purgatory each 
time by the celebration of Mass at that Altar. 


Can you give me the names of the seven angels who 
are supposed to stand before the Throne of God?— 
Kansas City, Kans. 

They are: Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Sheal- 
tiel, Jehudiel, and Barachiel. Holy Scripture only men- 
tions the first three. The others are only traditional 
and doubtful. 

Is Bryan a Saint’s name?—Springfield, Ill. 

Bryan is an Irish variant form of the name Bernard. 
However, there are two Saints of the name Bryan, the 
Feast of Blessed Bryan of Boroimha being commemora- 
ted on April 23rd. 


If a member of a religious order is raised to the 
dignity of the Cardinalate does he also wear the scarlet 
robes?—-St. Louis, Mo. 

When a member of a religious order is raised to the 
dignity of the Cardinalate he continues to wear a cas- 
sock of the color of his religious habit. 


Who is the “Apostle of Vienna”?—Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Saint Clement Mary Hofbauer, of the Redemptorist 


Congregation, is honored with that title. 

What particular Saint is invoked against insanity?— 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Saint Dympna has been invoked in all mental dis- 
orders ever since the time of her death. 


Is there any indulgence for making the sign of the 
cross ?—Sedalia, Mo. 

Yes. Pope Pius IX in 1863 granted an indulgence of 
fifty days for making the sign of the cross and saying 
the words. If the sign of the cross is made with holy 
water, an indulgence of one hundred days may be 
gained. 

Could a Catholic girl receive the name Camille in 
baptism?—Denver, Colo.. 

Camille is the French form of the Latin Camilla. 
There are several Saints of the name, the virgin of 
Ecoulives, whose feast occurs on March 3rd, being the 
best known. 


I would like to know the meaning of the sprinkling 
of the people with water before Mass and when that 
custom began.—St. Paul, Minn. 


The sprinkling of the people with holy water before 
Mass is called the “Asperges.” It is intended to renew 
in us the memory of our baptism and to drive away all 
distractions during the time of the Mass. This blessing 
dates back to-the time of the ninth century. 


I once read a novel entitled “Saint Elmo.” Is there 
any real Saint with that name ?—Detroit, Mich. 

The sailors of the Mediterranean Sea claim as their 
Patron in the time of storm Saint Erasmus, but they 
called him Saint Elmo. The Saint Erasmus whom they 
thus called upon was the martyred Bishop of Gaeta, 
whose feast is celebrated on June 2nd. 


Is there a plenary indulgence possible for those who 
wear the brown scapular?—Milwaukee, Wis. 

Those who wear the brown scapular may gain a 
plenary indulgence on the day of investing, another at 
the hour of death. Then, all Masses said for the de- 
ceased wearers of this scapular have the indulgence of 
a privileged altar, which means that a plenary in- 
dulgence is gained by the person for whom the Mass 
is offered. 


What is meant by a leper window in a Church?— 
Chicago, Ill 

In some churches a low window was placed in the 
chancel wall, with iron bars and shutters, where lepers 
came to hear Mass. From this practise a low window 
in a church is sometimes called a leper window. 


What does the word “surplice” signify and must one 
be ordained to wear the surplice?—Newark, N. J. 

The word surplice comes from the Latin term “super- 
pellicium,” which means “over the fur.” In the Mid- 
dle Ages, on account of the rigorous cold, the monks 
were permitted to wear a fur garment in order to keep 
warm, but over the fur a linen garb was worn. From 
this practise the surplice gradually made its way into 
the liturgy of the church. The surplice is the garb of 
clerics not in sacred orders and its use is permitted for 
altar boys. 


Some time ago I read a reference to the symbols of 
the four Evangelists. Could you please tell me what 
they are? 

The symbol of Saint Matthew is the human head, 
because he begins his Gospel with the human ancestry 
of the Savior. The lion is the emblem of Saint Mark, 
who begins his narrative of the Redeemer with the mis- 
sion of Saint John the Baptist, “the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness.” The ox symbolizes Saint Luke 
since his Gospel begins with the account of Zachary, 
who offered sacrifice. And the eagle is the emblem of 
Saint John, who takes us to heaven itself with the be- 
ginning of his Gospel. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
ae & sav ht via Fort Totten, N. D. 

ius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 

oO. 4 'B,, and Rev. Fintan Baltz, 0. S. B. Mail to 

—— §. D. Express and freight ” en gay S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Shoaaen, O O. S. B., and Rev. Hilde- 

brand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to Barty, S. D. Express 
and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





SCHOOL AGAIN 


Once again the sound of the school bell is heard over 
the prairie, calling all the Indian kiddies to come back 
to their mission schools, and how glady the parents 
bring them, hurrying, hastening, because the first ar- 
rivals will be luckiest. Only a certain number can be 
taken care of, and those who arrive too. late must go 
to the Government School, or do without any school at 
all. The missionaries and their faithful helpers, the 
good nuns, make every effort to accommodate all they 
possibly can, however, because of the woful condition of 
many of the families who come pleading with their 
babies in arms is such, that it is hard to refuse them, 
though times are such that the missionaries hardly 
know whence their next dollar is to come. 

The mission yard is filled with vehicles of every sort 
and description and in every stage of dilapidation. The 
children come trooping in, much the worse for wear, 
for many of them lived very close to Nature during the 
summer, and bring a great deal of it with them. With 
them, water is a luxury; it must usually be carried 
from a great distance to their huts or tents, for there 
are ordinarily no hot and cold water taps, no bathtubs 
or showers, or even a kitchen sink in the Indian houses. 
Seldom do they have clothing to replace that received 
from the mission school, and even if this wears out, it 
must continue to be used until school begins, and whole 
new sets of underclothing and top garments are re- 
ceived. 

This is a good time, then, to send on every available 
piece of discarded clothing you can spare, for all three 
of our mission schools are going to be taxed to the 
limit to clothe and shoe so many little bodies. Yard 
goods, too, is very cheap now, and the Sisters are so 
glad to receive whole pieces, large enough to make one 
or two dresses, for everyone will admit that it is easier 
to cut a dress right out of a nice large piece of material, 
than to contrive and twist and wear out one’s eyes 
and ingenuity trying to make over dresses that do not 
fit. But of course, even these are welcome. Some 
ladies always include several yards of gingham or 
percale or muslin or toweling with each bundle of old 
clothing. 

One lady buys one or two pieces from the dime store 
for the missions every time she goes there, and by the 
time she has a bundle to make up, she has a nice little 


collection of articles for the children. Tooth brushes, 
tooth paste, wash cloths, soap, combs, bath towels, all 
are obtainable at the dime store, and are wonderfully 
welcome at the school, where so many such articles are 
needed. And never forget that our Lord returns to 
you in one way or another every cent you spend on 
Him. This reminds us of the little boy whose mother 
gave him a nickel to spend for an ice cream: eclair, and 
as he had to pass the church on his way to the store, 
he stopped in for a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, as 
his teacher in school had taught him to do. On passing 
the St. Anthony Bread Box, something inside him chal- 
lenged him to stop. “Are you brave enough to drop 
the nickel in the box, or will you pass it and buy ice 
cream?” said.an inner voice. There was a little strug- 
gle, but his noble little soul won. He dropped the 
nickel in. On the way home, thirsty, but happy because 
of his victory over self, he happened to look down, and 
there in the gutter lay another nickel, dropped by some 
unknown person! With joy he rushed back to get his 
ice cream eclair. Haven’t you noticed little things like 
that often happen? They do happen, often in a larger 
way. Our Lord is not asleep. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester is, of course, very busy finding room 
for all the children who are applying for admission at 
the mission. He, with his big heart, would like to admit 
every Indian on the prairie, if possible. Just now he 
finds shoes the great problem: they come and come 
and come, most of them with shoes that have little or 
no sole left. Some must come farefoot, because they 
have no shoes. The shoes that are not too bad, are 
quickly shipped down to the shoe repair shop, where a 
number of boys under the guidance of Brother Mein- 
rad have learned to repair shoes in a workmanlike 
manner. Half worn shoes that come in charity bundles, 
are welcomed with open arms, for these are repaired 
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as good as new and put back into service. Father has 
no money to buy new shoes, so the Sisters eagerly ex- 
amine each bundle that comes in, in hopes of finding 
some second-hand shoes. Won’t you send out those 


lying around in your closet at home? If they have a 
small hole, send them anyway; the boys will repair 
them. Some people discard shoes as soon as they are 
scuffed a little, and the soles are still good. Don’t 
throw them into the ash pit; send them to Father 
Sylvester. A carpet is badly needed for the sanctuary 
too; anyone having a rug or any other kind of carpet 
they do not need, will be doing our Lord a great favor 
by providing something for His house—the sanctuary 
especially ought to be made as presentable as possible 
in His honor. Then, Sister Giovanni has been using a 
tiny unvarnished table, hardly big enough to write on, 
for a school desk. What would she not give for an 
honest-to-goodness desk with spacious drawers in it! 
And anyone who has an old bookcase he wants to throw 
out, please send it to Sister Giovanni for her classroom. 
The books must be put on a table or on windowsills 
because there is no other place for them. 


LETTER OF MARTY SCHOOL GIRL 


Dear Friend, 

I was surprised to see my last letter published in 
THE GRAIL, because I was sure it had not escaped the 
waste basket. So I am writing another. I am in the 
eighth grade this year and like it very much. There 
are six of us in the eighth grade and six in the seventh 
grade. We go to school in the mornings and work 
afternoons. We have Mass at 6:30 every morning and 
a number of the children receive Holy Communion 
every day. Father Abbot, Father Stephen, and Fa- 
ther Sylvester’s brother visited the mission and Father 
Abbot went to Stephan to see Father Pius. We are 
very happy to have them all with us, and hope they 
will stay for a long visit. Brother Meinrad is taking 
care of the dairy farm this year. Trusting you will be 
able te come out and visit us sometime, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Jane Vivier. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION 


Little Flower School is a busy beehive these days, 
what with all the little ones returning from their long 
vacation. Father Ambrose and his able assistant, Fa- 
ther Damian, together with the good Sisters, were 
happy to see them return, for it was a little lonely all 
through the summer without those joyful little voices 
shouting out on the playground, and the pattering feet 
coming up and down the stairs, always in a hurry. 
They come back to be fed and clothed properly, for 
some of them come from very poor homes that can 
hardly provide the necessities of life. Here, at school, 
they are given good care. Last winter there was hard- 
ly any sickness among the children, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be as fortunate this year. 

Father Ambrose tells of the wonderful retreat Father 
Sylvester gave the children of Little Flower School in 
the spring. At their own request it was a “closed re- 
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treat,” that is, perfect silence was kept. It was edify- 
ing to see how they observed this silence. This is all 
the more surprising when we remember that many 
of their grandparents often took part in the noisy war 
dance. 

Last month we told of the diamond jubilee celebrated 
by the venerable Brother Giles Laugel, O. S. B., who 
has spent most of his time on the Devils Lake Reserva- 
tion since 1883. He remembers well the Custer massa- 
cre, for it was in that year he accompanied Abbot 
Martin Marty and Father Chrysostom Foffa, O. S. B., 
to Fort Yates, Dakota Territory, where they conducted 
the first school on the Standing Rock Reservation. Not 
long after, he received orders to put up a log school 
16 miles from Fort Yates, and in 1883—forty-nine 
years ago—he came to St. Michael’s Mission, where he 
has been ever since. May God bless him and grant him 
many more useful years. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Now that the children are all coming back, the new 
building which has been going up during the summer, 
must be furnished, and of course, having been all built 
on debt, there are no funds for furniture. The very 
first consideration is, of course, beds for the new dor- 
mitory, to accommodate all the little newcomers, for 
Father Justin is going to take in just as many as his 
space will allow. Let us make it possible for him to 
house all these little ones, who come, like the Holy 
Family of old, looking for an inn, a place where they 
may be cared for, body and soul, during the cruel 
winters of Dakota. A bed costs $12. One lady wrote 
in, saying she wanted to donate one in thanksgiving 
for safe delivery from a very serious operation. That 
is an excellent idea. One might promise to donate a 
bed in thanksgiving for various favors obtained. Any 
discarded furniture will be welcome. Don’t chop it up, 
ship it out to Father Justin, but first write him to tell 
him of the gift you are going to make. Also any 
feathers, old feather beds, pillows, slips, and sheets. 
Let us help to have the new building ready for the 
little guests. 


COMPOSITION BY ETTA PATCHEN, 5th GRADE, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL 


THE INDIAN MAIDEN AND THE FISH—AN INDIAN 
LEGEND 


Once upon a time there lived an Indian maiden called 
Minnehaha (Laughing Water). Everybody loved her 
because she was so good and kind and beautiful. There 
was a brave warrior, White Ghost, whom she loved. 
One morning White Ghost said to his brother, Black 
Bear: “Let us go for a walk.” Black Bear replied: 
“T will go if you will get me all the water that I can 
drink.” White Ghost agreed and they started off. Soon 
they came to a clear spring of water. Black Bear said 
to White Ghost: “Get me this pail full of water.” 


White Ghost obeyed. Black Bear kept on saying “More, 
more,” until White Ghost grew tired and said, “I will 
(Continued on page 222) 
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A MORNING PRAYER 


I want to be happy and cheerful to-day; 
I want to be helpful and true; 

I want to be kind in the things that I say, 
And good in whatever I do. 


The flowers give beauty, the birds gaily sing 
To make the day brighter, I know; 

So, I want to do all I can that will bring 
More gladness wherever I go. 


Lawrence Hawthorne. 


DEPRESSION 


School, happy school days, begins once more for a 
large number of children and young people, but there 
is a vast army of others for whom school is over for 
the present at least, and it is for these who are out of 
school and out of work that the present economic situa- 
tion is the most distressing. 

However, I wish to say to you, the graduates of this 
year and last, that a great deal of your future success 
depends on how you meet the difficulties coming your 
way. It surely is depressing and discouraging to find 
so many worth-while persons out of work, and it is to 
be regretted that so many lose hope and go about with 
a sour, glum, downhearted, despairing look on their 
faces. Remember this: the brave soul fights on. 

No one is whipped till he admits defeat. 

The pioneers who settled this country were brave. 
They put up with every known hardship. They de- 
prived themselves of comforts, suffered cold, hunger, 
heat to make homes in an unfruitful land, and they 
conquered. Faith and confidence do most of the busi- 
ness in the world. 

So, dear young friends, do not give up. There is 
much to be done. There are many problems to be 
solved. Decide what you wish to become and spend 
your time in preparation. Remember that you cannot 
lose an investment stored in your head. If you cannot 
go back to school you can get books and read. No one 
but yourself can keep you from success. 

You have read about the young man from Illinois 
who ran for the legislature and was badly defeated. 
’ Next he entered business and failed, and had to spend 
considerable time paying up the debts of a worthless 
partner. He fell in love with a beautiful young girl, 
and they became engaged, but she died before they were 
to have been married. He entered politics again and 
ran for congress, but was defeated. He tried to get an 


appointment to the United States land office but failed. 
He was defeated when he tried for the office of United 
States Senator, also when he tried for the vice 
presidency. 

He used each defeat as a stepping stone, and he never 
admitted that he was whipped. 

That man was Abraham Lincoln. 


THE DOG’S LAMENT 


It’s very hard to suffer and be still. 

Our name’s applied to every human ill. 

A “doggerel” is a rhyme that’s very bad, 
Indeed, the very worst that’s to be had. 

A book is “dog-eared” when it’s been abused. 
Alas! I think we’re very hardly used. 


A man’s a “dog” because he won’t behave. 
(It almost makes an honest doggie rave!) 
A “puppy” is a fellow most uncouth— 

A slur upon the flower of our youth; 

A “hound,” a villain of the deepest dye, 
An insult to his dogdom’s majesty; 


A “cur” of course, is not a shining light, 

Yet even he is called to bear the slight. 

To “dog one’s footsteps” is, I really think, 

A dreadful thing, from which we dogs would shrink. 
A “dogma” is a hard religious school, 

A “dogged” person always plays the fool. 

And “dog-days” find us panting with the heat; 

We scarce can blink our eyes or lift our feet. 


Why—why—throw mud upon our noble name? 
A dog’s a dog through all the world the same. 


—London Answers. 


WHAT IS THAT THING? 


We take the following edifying narrative from Taber- 
nacle and Purgatory, the splendid little monthly pub- 
lished by the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 


tion at Clyde, Mo. The story shows what great spir-. 


itual benefit may be derived from the devout use of the 
crucifix. Yet, unfortunately, many a Catholic family, 
we venture to say, either has no crucifix in the house, 
or, through false shame, does not dare to give it a place 
of honor. Our Savior once said: “Every one that 
shall confess me before men, I will also confess him 
before my Father who is in heaven.” To this consoling 


promise he added the terrifying words: “But he that 
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shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before 
my Father who is in heaven.” Do we not confess 
Christ and acknowledge Him as our Savior, if we give 
to His sacred image a prominent place in our homes? 
This is at least one way of proclaiming Him before 
men and of giving expression to our love and gratitude 
for the inestimable grace of redemption that He won 
for us by the shedding of His Precious Blood. Not only 
should the image or other representation of the Cruci- 
fied be hung on the wall, it should also be honored. 
But here is the story. 

Melania Parnell, like many an only daughter who 
has been petted and pampered by fond parents, was 
very stubborn and headstrong. These traits naturally 
grew stronger as she advanced in years. Though only 
ten, she was a great cross to her father, who began to 
despair of her ever overcoming her impetuosity. One 
day she came running to him in an unusually excited 
manner and demanded to know what “that thing” was 
which she had found in her deceased mother’s ward- 
robe. 

“That is a crucifix,” replied her father, taking it 
reverently in his hands. 

“What is a crucifix?” Melania asked impatiently. 

“Well, I have often told you, my child, that the image 
of the Savior hanging on the cross is called a crucifix; 
but, alas! your carelessness causes you to forget every- 
thing.” 

“But, father, you have told me far too little of the 
Savior hanging on the cross; now begin right away 
and tell me all about Him,” said the imperious little 
one. 

The father, glad of this opportunity, impressively 
related to her the story of the sufferings of Jesus and 
added that it was on account of the sins of mankind 
that the Son of God had to suffer so much. 


“Your sins, too, my daughter, were the cause of the 
Jesus’ sufferings; and even for your faults our dear 
Savior had to endure bitter pains. Will you continue 
to offend Him? Should you not like to give Him joy 
by earnest effort to become better for the love of Him 
who suffered so much for love of you?” 


To his great joy, the father noticed tears of emotion 
in Melania’s eyes, and he eagerly seized the opportunity 
to impress this truth still more deeply upon her. 
Touched to the depths of her heart, the child suddenly 
grasped the crucifix with both hands and begged her 
father to allow her to keep it. This he was only too 
glad to do. Then, hastening to her room with her 
treasure, she locked the door and remained there for 
a long time, meditating on the crucified Savior. It was 
the moment of grace for the child who had been a 
source of great anxiety to her parents. Tears of sor- 
Tow ran down her cheeks, and from that time on a 
marked change took place in her conduct. By heroic 
efforts she gradually overcame her fiery temper, and 
her rudeness and stubborness gave way to a sweetness 
of disposition that delighted her kind and loving father. 

One day Melania was rudely beaten by a man who 
had mistaken her for someone else; but the girl, 
formerly so hasty and revengeful, accepted the ill treat- 
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ment meekly. She did not even complain of it to her 
father, but knelt down before her crucifix and prayed: 
“O my dearest Jesus, I forgive him as Thou forgavest 
Thy enemies! Do Thou also pardon my offender, for 
he knew not what he was doing.” 

Some days later, on learning that he who had treat- 
ed her so roughly was seriously ill, she hastened to 
her father and begged leave to take some delicacy to 
the sick man. Arriving at his bedside, she said kindly: 
“Do not think that I am angry with you. Let this 
little gift be a proof of my Christian charity, and know 
that I also interceded for you with our Lord.” Need- 
less to say, her conduct deeply edified the sick man, 
and he contritely begged her pardon. 


At another time, when she heard a »eighbor com- 
plaining about the disorderly life of her husband, Mela- 
nia asked: “But, Mrs. Black, haven’t you a crucifix 
in your home?” 

“Why, certainly,” came the reply. 

“Well, then,” continued Melania, “seek consolation 
from your crucifix. There you will learn patience, and 
I am sure that things will soon grow better.” 

The woman followed the advice of the child. Through 
meditation on the sufferings of Jesus, this woman 
learned to be very patient, and by her love and kind- 
ness she finally converted her husband. 

Throughout her life Melania continued to be a fer- 
vent lover of the crucifix, and she also incited others to 
its devout veneration. 

My dear reader, “go thou and do likewise.” 


WANTED: A BOY 


Wanted—a boy. How often we 

These very common words may see! 
Wanted, a boy to errands run. 
Wanted, for everything under the sun, 
All that men today can do. 

Tomorrow the boys will be doing too; 
For the time is coming when 

The boys must stand in place of men. 


Wanted—tthe world wants boys today, 
And she offers them al! she has to pay— 
Honor, wealth, position, fame, 

A useful life and a deathless name; 
Boys to shape the paths for men, 

Boys to guide the plow and pen, 

Boys to forward the tasks begun; 

For the world’s great task is never done. 


The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Whose heart and brains will e’er be true 
To work his hands shall find to do. 
Honest, faithful, earnest, kind, 

To good awake, to evil blind. 

Hearts of gold without alloy, 
Wanted—the world wants such a boy. 


—Selecited. 








THE SUSPENDED DOVE 


“Daddy, did you see my flowers on the Blessed 
Virgin’s altar this morning?” 

Betty seated herself on the arm of Daddy’s chair 
and put her arm lovingly about his neck. 

“Were all those beautiful blossoms yours, Puss?” 
asked Daddy as he gently pulled one of the golden 
curls and smiled fondly into the winsome face. 

“Well, I'll tell the world they were not!” Bobby 
entered the door with a ball bat grasped in his grimy 
right hand while he mopped the perspiration from his 
face with a handkerchief that once had been fair to 
see. 
“They may have been her flowers, all right, but 
here’s the guy who pumped the water that saved their 
lives many a torrid day the several weeks past, Bobby 
the Home Run King, whose splendid work this season 
has brought many a victory to the home team.” And 
Bobby finished with a profound bow. 

Daddy and Betty smiled at Bobby. “No doubt the 
honors for the care of the flowers should be equally 
divided between you,” said Daddy, “and I am glad that 
you take pleasure in raising flowers to adorn God’s 
altar. The whole life of a Catholic centers about the 
altar, for there dwells Jesus who is both our Sacrifice 
and our Daily Bread. It is upon the altar table that 
the bread and wine are placed, and it is there that 
they are consecrated. In the tabernacle, which is the 
little house upon the altar table, the Blessed Sacrament 
is kept for our adoration, consolation, and for the 
nourishment of our souls. Of course the altar was not 
always just as it is to-day. In the course of centuries 
it has gradually developed into its present form.” 

“Daddy, what kind of altars did the apostles use?” 
Bobby queried. 

“Oh, I know,” Betty broke in. “The apostles used 
wooden tables like Jesus did at the First Mass, when 
He ate the Last Supper with His apostles. I read 
that in ‘Chats and Stories About The Blessed Sacra- 
ment.’ ” 

“Very good, Puss. And later on in the catacombs 
the altars were the stone tombs of the martyrs. Pope 
Evaristus, who governed the Church from 100 to 109, 
ordained that only stone altars should be used. And 
so that custom has continued to this day. The oblong 
altar table has in the center, where the chalice stands, 
a hollow space within which are relics of the saints. 
During the twelfth century silk curtains were drawn 
during certain parts of the Mass to conceal the priest 
from the people during the consecration. 

“The tabernacle was often a dove suspended by 
chains above or near the altar like our sanctuary 
lamps. At a later date, a tower was used instead of 
the dove which was made of silver or gold and which 
. was hollow with a little door to be opened and closed. 
This little tower stood apart from the altar.” 

“I think that was lovely and so appropriate,” Betty 
exclaimed, “for the Holy Ghost descended upon Jesus 
in the form of a dove when He was baptized by St. 
John in the River Jordan.” 
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“Yes, Betty, that is right, and the dove is an em- 
blem of peace, and purity, and holiness.” 

“How long were altars with suspended tabernacles 
used, Dad?” Bobby wanted to know. 

“These altars with the suspended dove or tower 


were used up to the fourteenth century, and about that 
time real tabernacles came into use, although they 
were not upon the altar but beside it. 

“In ordinary churches they were little houses of 
stone, lined with silk, and having a door of iron lat- 
ticework. However, in cathedrals and larger churches 
they were magnificent works of art hewn out of stone 
by skilled workmen, and were more than one story 
high. The lower story of these tabernacle towers con- 
tained the sacred vessels used during the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass.” 

“I never saw one like that,” Bobby said. 

“No, nor did I,” Daddy continued, for between 1525 
and 1534, Gilbertus, the Bishop or Verona, introduced 
the present practice by ordering that on the high 
altar of all the parish churches a tabernacle should be 
erected for the reception of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Now look here, you young rascals, when am I to 
read the World-Herald, if you two keep me here an- 
swering your questions all afternoon?” and Daddy 
playfully gave each of the children a box on the ear. 

“Come, Bobby, I want to play miniature golf. I'll 
bet I can beat you. That little bungalow hazard is 
just the cutest thing ever. Thanks, Daddy. So Long!” 
And away the children flew while Daddy breathed a 
happy sigh as he looked lovingly after them. 


SONG WRITTEN IN SOLITUDE 
Mary Britton MILLER 


Ere ever Jesus Christ was dead 
Or little bands of men allied 

To Him in faith were crucified 
For their belief in things He said, 


The poor were without hope, they cried 
For sorrow which they still must bear. 
They never thought that they could wear 
Grief for a crown, until He died. 


He left them with the crown and thorn, 
The wine, the water, and the bread— 
Come unto me for rest, He said, 

Ye who are sorrowful and worn. 


While there remains a priest to mix 
Water and wine for martyrdom 
Be well assured, the poor will come 
To worship at a crucifix. 


OLD TOBY DANCES IN CHURCH 


Toby, for-so I’ll call him, is an Indian of uncertain 
age. No record was made of his birth in Chiloquin, 
Oregon. 


Guessing from his general appearance, and 
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the fact that the wisp that must pass as hair, shows 
more silver than gold, I make bold to say he is sixty- 
five. When I first met him, I found that he had never 
been baptized. But people spoke well of him. He 
knew his place, and kept it. His only companions were 
two dogs, Towser, a small fox terrier, and Nip, a large 


mongrel. The fact that Nip was big and had no love 
for strangers completes his character. 

How I got in touch with Toby was through a 
Klamath Indian boy who slipped to me the word, “That 
ole man wants to be Catholic.” So one evening I went 
to see Toby. As I was approaching his shack, I thanked 
God there was a good wire fence between the dogs and 
me. They appeared to lust for my unfortunate blood, 
but the appearance of “himself” at the door eased the 
situation. Soon I was sitting in Toby’s kitchen. I 
gradually opened up the guns of Heaven and presently 
was storming the citadel of that Indian soul where 
darkness had reigned for sixty-five years. Toby de- 
cided that night to enter the Church and our first in- 
struction was arranged for the following evening at 
seven o’clock. 

True to my appointment, I was with Toby in his 
home next night, for here the missionary must call at 
each individual’s home to instruct. Never shall I for- 
get that first lesson in Toby’s house. He had never 
spoken to a Catholic priest till I crossed his path, and 
being a bit shy and embarrassed, he kept Towser and 
Nip in the party, as a sort of double mascot. Having 
explained in a general way the great truths necessary 
for salvation, I started asking Toby for a reasonable 
common sense answer to a few questions. While I 
popped a question to him he at the same time popped a 
remark to one of the dogs. For instance, “What will 
God say to you if you die in mortal sin?” His reply 
was, “Down, Towser, down.” The reply was short and 
surely to the point. Nip then comes into the limelight, 
and while I was popping questions on the subject of 
honesty or the seventh commandment the mongrel was 
at the same time chewing an old shoe into small bits. 
So I fired a poser like this, “What is a person bound 
to do who has the habit of saying bad words?” “Drop 
it, Nip,” says Toby. “Yes,” I said. “Drop it is right.” 


As the instructions progressed, Toby’s great ambition 
was to see the inside of our Catholic church. I brought 
him in and he was was much interested. When he 
saw our little organ, his eyes sparkled, and he asked 
for a tune. I gave him a verse or two of “Lead kindly 
light.” As we were now good pals he called for his 
own selection. I nearly got a stroke when he asked for 
the “Merry Widow Waltz.” Holy Saint Patrick and 
all ye holy Indian missionaries, intercede for me, for I 
played a few bars to please him. But when I heard 
his number nines begin to scrape an attempted dance 
in the holy house of God, I brought the music to an 
abrupt close. A gentle rebuke I softened with a smile. 
But Toby understood. He promised to keep his nines 
quiet in church in future. It was a lucky break, and 
furnished the occasion for a little instruction on 
Teverence for the house of God. 


The stations of the Cross held Toby in mental revo- 
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lutions. Each picture had to be explained, and it was 
pathetic to see this poor pagan shake his head in sym- 
pathy with the suffering Saviour. We all know that 
the unfortunate Judas was not of the crowd on Cal- 
vary. Toby had taken this in. But a ferocious, wicked- 
looking, cruel member of the rabble appears in the 
seventh station. I wondered why my visitor concen- 
trated his gaze on this representation. Then, speaking 
to himself, he exclaimed, “I bet that’s him, that’s 
Judas, the thief.” Even now, months after his conver- 
sion, Toby throws a wicked eye at the seventh station 
every time he passes it. Having inspected the altar 
and its accessories, we were about to leave the build- 
ing when he turned to take a bird’s eye view of the 
church. Suddenly he appeared as if struck to the 
ground and his face showed every sign of surprise, 
fear and horror. I asked him what was wrong. Point- 
ing a finger to a recess up in the church, which was 
now getting dark, he whispered, “Who’s the guy 
standin’ on the box?” Following the direction of his 
finger and prebably seeing more clearly than he in the 
shadows which were more familiar to me, I recognized, 
not as Toby thought, a ghostly intruder, but the life- 
size statue of St. Joseph, standing on a five-foot 
pedestal. As I explained away Toby’s fears, I fancied 
I saw a sweet smile pass over the face of good St. 
Joseph. When my convert closes his lately opened 
eyes in death, I trust that the patron of a happy death 
will have forgotten the old man’s unintentional slight. 

Dear good readers, when you sit in your beautiful 
churches, not too lovely for the glory of God, say a 
prayer for poor struggling Chiloquin with its handful 
of Catholics bravely standing beside the cross. And 
when you gaze on the statue of St. Joseph, remember 
poor Toby, his innocence, his sympathy, his honesty, 
and, yes, his number nines and help me to pray into 
the true fold of the Good Shepherd these fine old souls 
of pagan Chiloquin where St. Joseph got his latest but 
uncanonical title of “the guy standin’ on the box.”— 
(Rev.) Kevin Doyle, Chiloquin, Ore., in The Indian 
Sentinel. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Little Girl—“Oh, yes, I can remember ’way back be- 
fore there was any Lindbergh.” 


Teacher—“Give me an historical example of inap- 
propriate action.” 

Bright Pupil—‘When Rome was burning Nero 
played the fiddle when he should have been playing 
the hose.” 


“Figures wont lie,” said the mathematician. 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum, “although a pretty 
good way to conceal the truth is to bury it under a big 
bunch of statistics.” 

DEFINES TOOTH DECAY 
INDIANA STATE DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Dental decay is a disease and one of the most prev- 
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alent of human ailments. It is caused by the action 
of certain organisms just as are most other diseases. 
From 90 to 95 per cent of all people at sometime in 
their lives suffer from dental decay. 

Tooth structure once destroyed is never rebuilt by 
nature. Prevention of decay depends mainly upon two 
things. First, upon resistance of the teeth to the germs 
of decay; second, upon proper cleanliness of the teeth. 
Resistant strength is derived from what one eats. Milk 
butter, bread, green leafy vegetables and fresh fruits 
are abundant sources of tooth building materials. 

Clean mouths are more free from germs. Unclean 
mouths afford the most favorable lodging place in 
which such germs live, multiply and accomplish their 
work of destruction. 

Dental decay destroys tooth structure; it destroys 
the function of teeth; it -destroys the beauty of the 
teeth and mouth. If allowed to progress it may in- 
volve the general health. This disease may be kept un- 
der control if one will 

(1) Eat proper food; 

(2) Go to his dentist at least twice a year; 

(8) Clean his teeth thoroughly at least twice a day. 


PREPARATION OF CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


This is the time that a few suggestions may be made 
to parents whose children are about to enter school.” 
As a result of numerous surveys, it has been deter- 
mined that the child’s success in school is in many 
ways dependent on his general state of health. The 
backward child is very often found to have one or more 
remediable defects which impede both his mental and 
physical development. 

The clothing, books, and other equipment which are 
necessary for a child’s admission to school are not near- 


ly so important as a thorough inventory of the child’s 


physical and mental equipment. All of these defects 
should be corrected before the child enters school so he 
will not be handicapped in his school work. 

The best treatment for diseasesd tonsils and adenoids 
is removal. In fact, it is often bad tonsils and catarrh 
of the nasal passages which make the child susceptible 
to contagious diseases. A child with a bad nose can- 
not concentrate well and a child with bad eyes cannot 
see what is going on and, if he tries, he often has a bad 
headache. The eyes should be examined by an oculist 
and glasses provided if they are found necessary. The 
teeth should be examined and the hearing tested. The 
child should be weighed and measured and 2 com- 
parison made with the average normal weight for his 
height and age. If found to be malnourished, a nutri- 
tion program should be undertaken which should in- 
clude proper supervision of the child’s health habits. 
Physical defects should be corrected by proper ortho- 
pedic measures and the shoes of children should fit the 
feet properly. 

School children are more apt to contract contagious 
diseases because of their close association. This is an- 
other reason why the school child should be physically 
fit, and thereby less susceptible to disease. Medical 
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science has demonstrated that smallpox and diphtheria 
are absolutely preventable, and every child should be 
protected against these diseases before school begins, 
In the case of smallpox, this is accomplished by vac- 
cination and in diptheria, toxin- antitoxin is given. 

A large percentage of the men who were rejected in 
the draft for the World War were physically unfit, but 
it is evident from the nature of their defects that many 
of these men would have been found physically fit if 
they had been attended to properly in their childhood, 
A thorough annual examination has become the custom 
of many parents whose conditions are pretty well 
stabilized and it is even more important that they adopt 
the same procedure for their children, the changes in 
whose bodies are so rapid. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—tThe early part of August was pleasant with cool 
nights, but it ended in a terrible temper. Rain, 
humidity, and sultry days brought the month to an end, 

—During the High Mass on the morning of August 
6th six clerics and one priest took the triennial vows. 
The newly professed are: Father Barnabas (John 
Rodutskey), Frater Raymond (Alfred Hubers), Fr. 
Joachim (Edward Walsh), Fr. Frederic (Paul Walsh), 
Fr. Philip (Raymond Seib), Fr. Michael (James 
Keene), Fr. Columban (James Reed). 

—tThe clerics of the Abbey enjoyed a four-day out- 
ing at Camp Benedict (formerly Camp Rice) on the 
Little Blue River about a mile east of Wyandotte Cave 
Aug. 811. Although not far from the highway, yet 
sufficiently secluded to make it private, the camp is 
ideally situated. From the opposite shore of the little 
river, which is deep enough for fishing, swimming, and 
boating, a steep, wooded hill rises to a height of some 
hundred feet. 

—On Aug. 23 the Brothers made an excursion to 
“Camp Shady Nook” just above Cannelton on the 
Ohio River, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hirsch. 
Those who wished to do so returned the same evening, 
the rest remained for another day. Boating, swimming, 
and viewing the sights from the hilltops were among 
the diversions. 

—Father Anselm, whose left leg was broken at Cin- 
cinnati in June, returned to the Abbey to spend some 
weeks with us. On Aug. 23 he went back to the hospi- 
tal to have the cast removed. Examination showed 
that the bones had not yet sufficiently knitted. Another 
cast was placed between the knee and the ankle. This 
will give him greater freedom in moving about. The 
first cast extended above the knee. 

—The opening of school has been postponed to Sept. 
26. There is still considerable work to be done before 
that time. The remodeling of the old building has been 
completed, but there are numerous little things te do. 
The equipment is being installed in the new kitchen, 
the new dynamo is being erected, etc. 

—The Rev. Eugene Hanafee, class of ’26, died at | 
Nashville, Tennessee, in July. Father Hanafee was & — 
native of New Albany, Indiana, but he had affiliated” 
with the diocese of Nashville. R. I. P. I 
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On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER XXV—Deap Sea FRuvitT 


EPTEMBER fifteenth was a soft, hazy day of 

mild sunshine, from which the hot passion of sum- 
mer had been drained out. The leaves were softly 
dropping off the trees here and there, making a mot- 
tled pattern on the lawns, although they were still 
clothed in green for the most part, frost being still a 
good month off. 

Eileen, tremblingly happy, was putting the finishing 
touches to her bridal costume, with the help of her 
bridesmaids and her own personal maid. She had four 
attendants, who, together with herself, were gowned 
in the palest pastel tints obtainable. Her own robe 
was of the palest pink satin, a shade which seemed 
white in the high lights, but shaded into delicate shell- 
pink in the folds and shadows. Her veil was a lace one 
that had been in the family for generations. Her maids 
wore filmy tulle, in the palest yellow, green, blue, and 
orchid, respectively, and had colored lace hats with 
wide brims to match. The tiny fitted cap from which 
the folds of billowy lace flowed was caught here and 
there with white hothouse violets which were tied with 
narrow silver ribbon, and she carried bride lilies, while 
her maids carried flowers to match their frocks. 

Meanwhile, Ronald was brushing his hair for the fif- 
tieth time and wondering for the hundredth time 
whether he were doing the right thing or not. He 
always ended by assuring himself that he was making 
five people happy, and that he himself did not matter. 
His best man fussed around him, adjusting now his 
tie, now his silk pocket handkerchief, now his white 
nosegay, which was a gardenia with a green leaf or 
two, periodically pulling down his coat at the back and 
brushing imaginary dust specks from his shoulders. At 
last, however, it was time to go, and, like one in a 
dream, Ronald found himself walking up the aisle of - 
the Cathedral with the wedding march roaring in his 
ears, which were burning red, from the knowledge that 
hundreds of people were staring at him. He was dimly 
conscious of the colorful cortége which flowed up ahead 
of him, and remembered finally reaching the altar, 
where he and Eileen knelt upon white satin cushions 
and repeated their vows to each other. 

The rest was like an unwilling dream—a dream of 
colorful church windows, sonorous organ music weav- 
ing in and out of the beautiful mesh of trained voices 
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singing the Mass, Holy Communion, the blessing, and 
then Mendelssohn’s wedding march, with a sea of faces 
turned toward himself and Eileen as they slowly and 
gracefully wended their way down the aisle to the 
vestibule; there a shower of rice awaited them, kisses 
and handshakings, joyous voices and happy faces— 
while his own dismal heart felt more like a funeral. 
But he smiled and laughed bravely, and when he saw 
Eileen’s adoring glances at him and heard her sur- 
reptitious whispered endearments, he vowed that she 
would never see the inside of his devastated heart or 
know that she was not its supreme idol. 

Then the reception, and the flight in an airplane 
to escape mischievous friends, the landing at a New 
York airport and embarkation on the Isle de France. 
Not until then did Ronald relax and lie back in his 
steamer chair and close his eyes. 

“Tired, darling?” asked Eileen, solicitously. 

“All in. Feel as if I went through a wringer.” 

“Not really? Queer how men take weddings. Now 
I merely feel exhilarated, and oh, so tremendously 
happy, I think I must burst!” 

“Glad you do, dear,” he replied, squeezing her hand 
as it rested on the arm of her chair. “It does seem 
that we men merely look upon an elaborate wedding as 
a terrible ordeal. But as long as you’re happy—” 

“Darling, I’m afraid Heaven can’t hold much allure- 
ment after this. And you’ve not only made me happy, 
but both our parents. Mother had the time of her life 
picking out things for me and planning all the details. 
She confessed to me that she had planned my wedding 
long years ago, when I was a mere baby—but she’s 
had to change the styles several times since then.” 

“T should think she would have to. Now my mother 
didn’t have to change much—that is, if she did any 
planning that early.” 

“No, except for the number of buttons on a coat and 
their position, and narrow or wide trousers, with cuffs 
or without.” Silence; then, “Of what are you think- 
ing?” she asked. 

“You wouldn’t care to know, would you?” 

“Darling, I want to know every thought in your 
mind. I never want you to withhold a thing from me. 
I want to own you, heart, soul, body and mind, and I 
want you to possess me in the same way.” She felt a 
little forlorn at having to make all the love speeches 
herself, but hoped that her words might enkindle his 
own and bring forth what she so longed to hear. “Tell 
me,” she insisted. 
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“You really want to know?” 

“Of course. Didn’t I just tell you so?” 

“Well, you asked for it. Now don’t blame me. I 
was wondering what’s become of Madeline.” 

“You would!” she cried, offended. 

“Eileen, she’s had such a string of misfortunes, that 
I am just a little afraid for her. I hope she won’t do 
anything desperate.” Eileen made a little noise with 
her mouth, indicating her contempt. 

“Don’t worry. Her kind wouldn’t. Why bring that 
up on our honeymoon? Does she have to pop up in 
everything we do?” 

“She was doing awfully well in Dad’s office,” he per- 
sisted, as if his life depended upon it, “and she should 
have been given a chance, if she was what you seem 
to think she is. I don’t believe in hounding people down 
because they once did a wrong.” 

“Oh, so you are beginning to admit that she is a 
denizen of the underworld, as your Daddy called her.” 

“Eileen, you’re my wife now, and I don’t want to 
quarrel with you on our wedding day, but if you want 
to please me, don’t ever speak like that of Madeline 
again. I admit nothing. Nothing has been proven. I 
still give her the benefit of the doubt. If something 
did happen to her, all those people who ousted her 
would be directly responsible. They would have to 
answer for it. She’s been treated downright shabby; 
that’s no way to try to reform someone if they made 
a mistake once.” Eileen sighed angrily and leaned 
back, looking seaward. Was that all her well-laid 
plan with Gentleman Joe amounted to? 

“What about the intimate gangster friend?” she 
asked, with a sneer. ’ 

“Well, that is a thing I cannot explain, but Made- 
line probably could. I would have given anything to 
hear what she had to say. I am sure it would have 
been a perfectly reasonable explanation.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Well, I am not going to sit 
here and listen to you ranting about Madeline on my 
wedding day. You can stay here if you like, but I’m 
going.” And rising, she walked swiftly in the direc- 
tion of the companionway, which she quickly descended, 
hastening to their cabin. Tears were bubbling at her 
throat, and she wanted nothing so much as to throw 
herself across her bed and cry it out. Ronald made no 
attempt to follow her, for at that moment the stark 
realization came to him that he should never have 
married Eileen—that it was the greatest mistake of 
his life. But it was done now. He had tried to make 
her happy, but instead, he had said a lot of foolish 
things which would have been better unsaid, and yet, 
how could he help speaking his mind, when unconscious- 
ly he was forever thinking of Madeline and wondering 
what had become of her. 

He would have to be more careful after this; guard 
his tongue. Never speak of the girl who was like salt 
‘in Eileen’s eyes. He ought to feel flattered that Eileen 
loved him so jealously, but he could not seem to get up 
any enthusiasm about it. What a mess it was! Anda 
whole life of it to be lived through. What a fool he 
had been to think that.a one-sided marriage like this 
would work! And yet, had he not married Eileen, 
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she, too, would have been unhappy; and his parents 
would have been disappointed because their life-long 
wish had not been carried out. 

Thus, his thoughts wove in and out like a shuttle, 
forever reiterating themselves and repeating the pat- 
tern. Just then another pair of honeymooners passed 
before him along the deck, the adoration in their eyes 
very plain for all to see; they were absolutely absorbed 
in each other. The sight of them smote Ronald’s heart 
sorely. What would he not give to be walking down the 
deck like that with—but quickly he checked the thought. 
Eileen was his wife, and he had no right to even think 
of Madeline any more. He must be a good sport and 
see the game through to the finish now. There was no 
help for it. But was he a good sport? came the 
thought. Already he had grieved his wife on the first 
day of their life together. Where was she? What was 
she doing? There was only one thing to do and he 
did it. Suddenly leaping up, he hastened to their cabin, 
and there indeed found what he had suspected—Eileen 
lying prone on the bed, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“Darling!” he cried, raising her up and holding her 
in his arms. “Stop crying. It was all my fault. I 
promise never, never to mention that girl’s name again. 
Forgive me, will you?” It was some time before she 
could answer, but she was glad enough to rest her 
golden head against his tweed lapel, while she gradual- 
ly grew calmer. 

“Ron dear,” she whispered, “it is I who am a silly 
fool. I am wildly jealous of you. I think I should 
have died if you hadn’t married me!” He pressed her 
closer, and vowed he never would fail her, come what 
may, although his heart mutely recoiled and refused 
to be reconciled. 

The mild, golden days came and went, and they had 
a perfect passage, and Ronald tried his best to play up 
as the perfect lover. He obtained small satisfaction 
out of it for himself, but Eileen was radiantly happy 
and completely content. She felt sure she was gradual- 
ly winning him over to herself. They sent a radiogram 
every day to their parents, and Eileen wrotes reams to 
her mother and friends, describing her great happi- 
ness. 

They went to London and Paris to shop and do the 
theaters, and then on to Italy and Spain and the 
winter resorts, and it was all of April thirtieth before 
they touched their own shores again. By this time they 
accepted each other as a matter of fact. Ronald had 
dropped the loverlike attitude, although he was always 


“studiously polite and attentive, and Eileen was begin- 


ning to have a little ache at her heart. She told her- 
self she was foolish; what more did she want? She 
possessed the man of her heart, and yet, something 
was missing. A hundred times a day she told herself 
she ought to be satisfied, but though he kept his promise 
and never mentioned Madeline to her again, she 

that his heart was not hers—perhaps never would be. 
But she resolved never to give up. She would lay 


siege to it, use every blandishment, every sweetness, © 


every kindness love could invent—it might take years, 
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but he would be hers at last. Some day he would tell 
her so. 2 

They plunged into the social whirl; they set up 
housekeeping in a luxurious residence—the house was a 
gift from Ronald’s father, the furnishings from 
Eileen’s. Together the two fathers used to love to 
come there, admiring the place, luxuriating there, tak- 
ing their ease, knowing they were always supremely 
welcome at any time they chose to come. The two 
mothers no less made it their usual rendezvous, and 
poor Eileen, in order to leave no stone unturned to win 
her husband’s heart, made pets of his parents. No 
daughter could have been more sweet or lovely toward 
them, and she was loved by them utterly. 

But as the years went by, Ronald, instead of being 
won over, gradually drew into himself and grew more 
and more reserved and silent. He became more and 
more absorbed in business, spent more and more time 
at the office and less at home. Although he was in- 
variably kind and gentle to Eileen, she could not in- 
duce him to attend any of the society affairs to which 
they were invited. Either she was obliged to go alone, 
or eat her heart out at home. Her protests and en- 
treaties alike went unheard, and by and by it began 
to tell upon her. 

The secret ache eating at her heart unstrung her 
nerves, one by one, and sleepless nights were inter- 
spersed with nights of restless, unhappy dreams. One 
night she awoke out of a terrible nightmare, in which 
she saw Madeline, bedraggled, gaunt, and ragged, com- 
ing out of a disreputable-looking building and pointing 
an accusing finger at her, meanwhile repeating in a 
sepulchral voice, the words: “You did it. It’s all your 
fault!” And then all the grisly spectres of her mis- 
deeds against Madeline began stalking before her mind 
and mocking at her, asking whether she thought Al- 
mighty God could ever forgive such baldly disgraceful 
deeds of uncharity against a human being. In these 
hours in the dead of night, she saw herself as she 
teally was; all shams were stripped away; she was 
alone with her conscience, and conscience showed no 
mercy. She found that the wildly-coveted fruit which 
she had snatched away from another was filled with 
nothing but bitterness. 

She tried to stop the gnawing of the canker in her 
heart by plunging recklessly into wild parties and long- 
drawn night affairs which only sapped her nerves and 
strength still more. She could not hear to remain 
home at night, because night held only horrors for her 
unhappy conscience. Mornings found her returning 
home wan and spent, yet tossing on her bed in a hor- 
tible inability to sleep. So she went to her doctor 
about it; he gave her powders and pills in discreet 
doses to produce slumber. They worked so wonder- 
fully and made her so much better that she gradually 
became addicted to them, and little by little, as she be- 
tame accustomed to them, and sleeplessness returned, 
she increased the dose, until finally, one day, her maid 
Tang Ronald up in fright and the doctor was called, 
and it was hours before she was reported out off 

P. 
Her heart beat very feebly, and the doctor advised 
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absolute quiet and gentle recuperative remedies, for the 
least thing might cause her overtaxed heart to stop. 
She lay thus for several hours, and then asked that a 
priest be called, while Ronald haunted the rooms down- 
stairs and neglected his office, reproaching himself for 
not having watched over her more carefully. In the 
hour which Father Monahan spent with the patient, she 
unburdened her heavily-laden soul, leaving out nothing, 
nor trying to lessen her guilt, hoping thus to obtain 
surcease for her tortured conscience. And when her 
long story was done, she was told that in order to be 
forgiven, she must make reparation—retract the lie 
that had caused all the trouble and pain and grief to 
two people, and do what she could to remedy the evil. 

So she sent for Ronald, although her strength was 
ebbing and her pulse was low, and the nurse advised 
her to rest awhile and not talk. But, fearing God 
might require her life of her before she was able to 
make her dread reparation, she insisted that she must 
speak alone with her husband. And once again she 
repeated the story she had told the priest, while Ronald 
grew paler and paler, and his hands grew cold and 
began to tremble, until his head was bowed down upon 
them in agony. Though it cost her untold pain and 
shame, Eileen closed her eyes and went on and on, 
unfolding all that hideous fabric of lies and intrigue 
that had wrecked two peoples’ lives, and then reacted 
liked a boomerang upon her own. 

Then she told Ronald of her awful dream of Made- 
line, and made him promise to leave no stone unturned 
to find out what had become of her, and if she should 
be in adverse circumstances or trouble, to help her in 
every way possible. He promised, head still bowed, too 
overwhelmed to move. 

After the long recital, there was a moment’s silence, 
then Eileen reached out and grasped Ronald’s hand. 

“Can you forgive me, Ron? I am afraid it is too 
much to ask, but I want you to know that whatever I 
did~no matter what it was, was done because I loved 
you—loved you so madly that I stopped at nothing. 
And I still love you madly—it was love that brought 
me to this pass—” 

But this was too much for Ronald. He felt that he 
could no longer control himself, and, leaping up, he 
drew his hand from her tightening clasp and fled from 
the room. Once in his own room, he locked the door, 
threw himself on the bed, and with his face buried in 
a pillow, gave way to soul-racking sobs such as only 
ten years of repressed grief can bring forth. 

The shades of evening were creeping into the room 
when someone knocked. It was his father, his face 
drawn in lines of sorrow: 

“She’s dead,” he said. 

(To be continued) 


Our Schools 


We Catholics ‘have much to be proud of in that we 
have kept our own schools going, in spite of depression, 
toppling banks, unemployment, in the midst of bank- 
rupt municipalities and public and denominational 
schools who have had to cut down their budgets, and 
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even in some cases faced being closed down. How 
else could we have kept up but for our glorious, self- 
sacrificing sisterhoods, who receive but a pittance for 
their labors, and whose lives are dedicated to the cause 
of education? With them there is no question of 
whether or not they will carry on, and while other com- 
munities are worrying over how they shall keep their 
schools open and their teachers paid, our Catholic 
schools will open up the same as ever, with no abate- 
ment in curriculum, hours, or quality of teachers. In 
fact, our schools in the early days struggled through 
far worse times than these; they carried on in spite of 
poverty, prejudice, and persecution, and a little thing 
like this depression means nothing to those cohorts of 
brave and dauntless women who have filled the ranks 
of our sisterhoods from the time of their inception. 

Their vacations have not been spent idly; after a 
hard year of teaching, they hied them to universities 
all over the country for a hard summer of study, and 
one by one we see them glitter like bright particular 
stars, with degrees in lofty lines of study, fit mistresses 
to guide little souls, not only along the path of secular 
knowledge, but along that so-necessary path of faith 
and religion, without which all secular knowledge is so 
much dross in the discipline of youth. For have not a 
group of very learned (and yet wofully ignorant) pro- 
fessors met in one of our secular universities, to dis- 
cuss the why and wherefore of criminality, and why 
all of our compulsory education has not remedied it? 
All the secular knowledge imbibed by religionless youth 
serves only to make more clever criminals of them. 
Alas! they know not that God alone and His grace 
can do what secular education cannot. 


Daily Communion 


THE GRAIL magazine ought to be a most fitting place 
in which to discuss daily Communion. But perhaps 
some do not know what the Holy Grail was? It eas 
the cup or chalice from which our Lord was said to 
have drunk His wine and distributed Holy Communion 
on the night of the Last Supper. Now, Father McCabe 
had a sermon, and it was so good that it will bear 
repeating; it was about daily Communion. Some, he 
said, think they are doing a great deal if they go to 
Holy Communion once a week. A great many think 
they are exemplary Catholics if they go once a month, 
and, well—yes, they are, but that idea is a quarter of 
a century behind the times, for it is that long ago since 
our Holy Father in a special decree urged daily Com- 
munion upon us. 

Pius X, continued Father McCabe, must have had 
some foresight of what recent years were to bring into 
our lives, in the way of sheer paganism and increased 
facilities for mortal sin. We all know what these 
facilities are. Not young folks alone have kicked over 
the traces and gone in for every kind of indulgence, 
but even the older ones, who should give good example 
to the young, have let down the bars and indulge to-day 
in things that years ago would have been sufficient to 
ostracize them from polite society. Like a flaming 
brand, this recklessness has ignited first one group, 
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then another, and another, until we have the spectacle 
of a whole country doing questionable things because 
they are being done in “smart” circles. Oh, we all 
know what they are; no need to itemize them. God 
has been pretty thoroughly forgotten in the daily life 
of thousands—even of many Catholics. If ever we 
needed His presence within us, it is now. 

Suppose, said the Father, that some big-hearted 
citizen should announce that at six o’clock every morn- 
ing he would distribute five dollar bills at the door of 
your church. Do you think there would be a stampede? 
Yet Christ waits in the tabernacle daily, with His arms 
full of gifts, and we sleep, or say we haven’t time for 
daily Communion! 


Starting the School Child 


On a certain morning in September children will be 
seen trotting along the streets from every direction, 
with books under their arms, bound for the place called 
school. Each one of these children will be starting 
school with a different attitude, and most of these at- 
titudes will have been borrowed from the home at- 
mosphere, or the parents’ manner of treating the sub- 
ject. 

One little boy was found crying all the way to school 
and stood outside behind a wall until found by the 
pastor. He explained that his mother wanted him to 
go to school, but that he didn’t want to because his 
uncle had told him that kindergarten was all right, 
but “wait until you get into the first grade. The sister 
there has a whip as high as the ceiling with which 
she punishes the children.” Now this heartless uncle 
had a great deal of fun out of the poor child’s fright- 
ened looks, but he probably did not realize what a 
serious complex he was implanting in that child’s mind. 
It is a cruel thing to tease a little innocent child for 
one’s own amusement. 

Another cried every morning before school, because 
he had been so overprotected that he had never been 
allowed away from the maternal apron strings, and he 
feared “dogs, kidnapers and the older children of the 
school,” who might meet him on the way. His mother 
had to bring him every day, and he cried when she left, 
for he feared to go home alone. In order to build 
stability and strong character in a child, the mother 
should give the child little errands which will produce 
self-confidence—such as, going to the store, bringing 
something to a neighbor, etc., before school is begun. 

A child should be spoken to during the year before 
he begins school, and everything explained in a pleasant 
manner—sort of getting acquainted with the idea: 
why he is going to school, and what is expected of him, 
and the rewards he will receive for good behavior and 
industry. 


Planting in Fall 


Many gardeners recommend autumn as the ideal time 
for planting, as the springtime is short and sometimes 
all of our planting is not finished before the het 
weather is upon us. Besides, in fall the ground is more 
workable than in spring, and very often, warm weather 
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persists well into November—-or at least mild enough 
to work in the garden. 

Nature throws off all her seeds in the autumn, so it 
would seem the proper time to do our sowing. Often, 
at the end of summer, the lawn is in very poor con- 


dition, due to the hot weather; now is the time for 
a beauty treatment. After a rain, rake up the bare 
spots and put in seed. The fall rains will usually bring 
up the grass before cold weather sets in, and every 
mild group of days in winter this grass will take ad- 
vantage and continue to grow. By spring it will almost 
be high enough to cut, in spite of snow and cold. If the 
fall is dry, keep the seed sprinkled until the young 
grass comes up. 

Fall-planted roses have an opportunity to accustom 
themselves to their new quarters before winter sets in, 
and when spring arrives, they are all ready to send 
out their first shoots and begin blooming early. Ever- 
greens, too, are said to grow best if planted in fall, 
many people have poor success with evergreens, and 
this is why. One nursery guide gives as the reason 
for this, insufficient watering. EEvergreens should be 
kept well-watered throughout their first year, if they 
are to take. Most people make the mistake of thinking 
that evergreens, especially cedar trees, do not require 
as much water as other plants. One often sees them 
dying of thirst in parched ground. 

Then there are the bulb plants—tulips, hyacinths, 
iris, narcissus. These should not be planted too early— 
the best time is just before it is cold enough to freeze; 
if planted during warm weather, they are apt to freeze 
in the first cold snap. Cover with hay, straw, dry 
grass, or leaves. 


Boys and Girls in the Kitchen 


It used to be that the girls of the family always had 
to help mother—help get the meals whenever they 
were at home, and wash the dishes afterward, while 
the boys of the family merely sat down, enjoyed the 
meal, wiped their lips, and then went out, or into the 
parlor to amuse themselves. Was it fair to the girls? 
The boys ate as well as the girls, yet were not obliged 
to take any part in the labor of preparation, or clear- 
ing up afterwards. Mother and the girls had to re- 
main in the hot kitchen of a stifling summer’s evening 
and clear up, while father and the boys sat outside on 
the cool porch, smoked, and talked. Kitchen work 
was “women’s work,” and any man or boy “messing 
around” with such occupations lost in dignity. 

Of course, there are extenuating circumstances in 
every case; for instance, father, having worked all 
day in factory or office, should not be asked to help 
cook or wipe dishes if mother was out playing bridge 
all day—and this is the case in many families. But 
wherever there is a mother with several children to 
care for, she is obliged to hustle all day to keep up 
with her routine work, just as father does in his. In 
such a case, it is no more than right that everyone in 
the family should help, at least a little, so that all the 
labor may not fall on one pair of shoulders. 
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The boys, for instance, may be taught to do things 
about the kitchen the same as girls; to shield a boy 
from such work is to make him snobbish in this re- 
spect, and later on he will think himself too good to 
help his wife, no matter how she is rushed to death. 
One such “mamma’s darling,” whose mother did not 
think boys belonged in the kitchen, married, as boys 
will, and night after night he permitted his wife to 
wash the dishes at eleven o’clock of the evening, after 
having walked the floor with a fretful, teething baby— 
she had no chance to wash them earlier. But he would 
not touch them—that was woman’s work. Nor would 
he hold the baby; that, too, was woman’s work. His 
work was to read the paper and smoke all evening, 
and then go to bed at ten, so that he would not be 
tired next day. But his wife remained up until mid- 
night doing her chores, and then had to rise in the 
morning, prepare his meals, and be up all day with 
the sick child, as if she had gone to bed early, and had 
a full night’s rest. There was no chance to sleep dur- 
ing the day, as she had her day’s work staring at her, 
and, being conscientious, she-would not neglect it. 

Another mother carried in bucket after bucket of 
coal, while her grown boys all sat around the kitchen 
laughing and joking, nor did one of them offer to carry 
them for her—that was how their mother brought them 
up. It is safe to say that what the boy sees at home, 
he will carry into his own family some day, and if he 
is taught that he is no better than anyone else, and 
must do his bit just as the rest, he will not grow up 
with an “exaggerated ego,” and make a slave of his 
wife. 

Children may not always do things right, when 
asked to help, but their mistakes matter but little 
when compared to the discipline it gives to their char- 
acters. Mary may string the beans, while Tommie 
peels the potatoes; Dot may mix the cocoa and sugar, 
and in the face of all that industry, even Baby Clar- 
ence will want to bring mother the pots she needs. 


To Have or Not to Have—A Basement 


The approaching long evenings are a good time to 
plan that new home you intend building in the spring— 
the realization of many years of dreams. A good idea 
is to sit before the fire with scratch pad and pencil, 
making sketches which shall be shown to the architect 
who is to draw up the plans, and jotting down all the 
ultra-convenient features you wish to embody in your 
house-of-dreams. And there are many of them, once 
you start, and in the excitement of going over plans 
and specifications, sometimes they are overlooked un- 
til too late. So jot them down as you think of them. 
Two heads are better than one, and what the husband 
may not think of, the wife most probably will, but the 
main thing is, to have these jottings at hand when 
talking to the architect. 

Of late, many architects have advocated doing with- 
out basements, on the plea that it is just so much more 
extra expense in excavating and building. But the 
experience of those who have lived in basementless 
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houses proves that those who thought to save in this 
direction have been “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Let us recount the experience of just one such person. 
Their first floor was built just one and one half feet 
above ground, with a solid stone foundation sunken 
in about a foot or so below ground. Everything was 
of the best material and workmanship, yet, this cellar- 
less home proved to be damp. Ventilators were built 
in between the stones at intervals all around the 
foundation, in order to keep the earth dry beneath the 
flooring, yet all the mirrors in the house gradually be- 
came dim and spotted, doors warped, and mold ap- 
peared on the under side of rugs on rainy days. 

Worse than that, in about three or four years, in- 
sects made their appearance in the house—cockroaches 
and centipedes, which crept up from the earth beneath 
the house, through every tiny crack and cranny. They 
could not be got at because there was no way of plac- 
ing insecticides beneath the flooring, where they laid 
their eggs and bred. Fine screen had to be placed 
across the ventilators to prevent them from crawling 
out and up into open windows, and every crack care- 
fully puttied up, yet the pests found ways of getting 
into the house. 

The architects who are in favor of basementless 
houses argue that heating systems can be obtained 
to-day which are operated entirely on the first floor, 
the small, compact, good-looking furnace in the kitchen, 
and radiators piped for hot-water heat in all the 
rooms. Why do we have furnaces in our cellars? 
Naturally, to do away with ashes and coal-carrying 
into our kitchens; one might as well have the old- 
fashioned stoves as have this kitchen furnace with all 
the muss of ashes and hods of coal. Where is the 
convenience? Then there are articles, and very neces- 
sary ones, too, which are not used every day, but 
which must be stored somewhere when not in use, and 
one would not want a washing machine in a corner of 
the living room, the ironer in the bedroom, and the 
tubs hidden in the kitchen closet. Unless one had 
enormous closets built into the first floor to store all 
these unsightly things, or an extra laundry room built 
on to house them, (which would be an extra expense 
after all) it would seem that the basement solves all 
these problems very nicely, especially as all the win- 
dows can be opened every day to keep the house sweet, 
dry, and well-ventilated, preventing spoilage of valuable 
furniture, and to say the least, rheumatism, and other 
ills caused by dampness. 


Recipes 


BLACK CHOCOLATE CAKE: Cream % cup shortening 
and work in 1 cup brown sugar. Add 2 eggs—yolks 
well beaten, % teaspoon vanilla and 2 squares choco- 
late, melted over hot water. Then fold in 1% cups 
_ pastry flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder and a few 
grains salt sifted together, alternating with 2/3 cup 
milk. Beat egg whites stiff and fold into the mixture. 
Bake in shallow, well-oiled pan in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., about % of an hour. Cover with fudge 
frosting. 
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VirciniA BAKED Ham: Boil a small ham and let 
cool in liquor in which it was cooked. Remove skin 
and trim off fat. Place in baking pan and sprinkle on 
1% cups brown sugar, 1 teaspoon each of allspice, 
ginger, nutmeg and 2 teaspoons cinnamon. Place in 
oven and when it begins to brown, baste with 1 cup 
each brown sugar, molasses, vinegar, water. Bake 
about 1 hour. 





Infantile Paralysis 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Infantile paralysis is most prevalent in the late sum- 
mer and autumn months, and it is during those times 
that especial care should be taken to prevent children 
from coming in contact with carriers of this dread 
disease. Children under five are the most susceptible, 
but the disease may occur at any age. 

The prevalence of infantile paralysis is due in all 
probability to the transfer of the secretions of the 
mouth and nose of a sick or convalescent patient or of 
a healthy carrier to the mouth or nose of a susceptible 
person either by droplet infection, as in coughing or 
sneezing, or by a common drinking cup or by the hand- 
ling of balls, dolls, whistles, or other objects that have 
been handled by infected persons. 

The treatment of infantile paralysis, though still un- 
satisfactory, is important and should be rendered by 
a skilled physician. The following points should be 
known by the layman concerning infantile paralysis: 

1. Treatment of paralyzed limbs is very important 
and should begin at once. 

2. Injection of blood serum from some other con- 
valescent patient has been tried and may be helpful. 

8. Infantile paralysis, like other acute infections 
is caused by germs which act as direct poisons to the 
tissues of the brain and of the spinal cord. 

4. Persons suffering from infantile paralysis should 
remain in quarantine for at least six weeks as a pro 
tection to others. : 

5. The length of time required for the disease to 
develop after exposure has not been definitely deter- 
mined but appears to be within five to ten days. Usual 
ly no symptoms are evident during this stage, though 
there may be a slight indisposition and sometimes @ 
little sore throat. 

6. The actual onset is usually sudden. Paralysis, 
if present, occurs very early in the course of the 
disease and is greatest at that time. 

7. There is one comfort in knowing that the initial 
paralysis is the maximum and that all subsequent 
change is toward improvement. Where improvement 
occurs, it may continue for a year, or a year and & 
half, or longer and what is gained is retained. If, how- 
ever, no improvement takes place during the first three 
months, none is likely to occur, but no case should be 
considered hopeless until all remedial measures have 
been exhausted. - 
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The New 
CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


A COMPLETE WORK OF REFERENCE ON EVERY SUBJECT IN THE LIFE, BE- 

LIEF, TRADITION, RITES, CEREMONIES, SYMBOLISM, DEVOTIONS, HISTORY, 

BIOGRAPHY, LAWS, CONSTITUTION, DIOCESES, MISSIONS, CENTERS, INSTI- 

TUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH AND HER PART IN 

PROMOTING SCIENCE, ART, EDUCATION, SOCIAL WELFARE, MORALS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EDITORS OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This new dictionary, in one volume, of 1100 pages and 747 maps and illustrations, con- 
tains 8250 articles on: 


1. Every subject in Religion, Scripture, Doctrine, Morals, Sacraments, Worship. 


2. The Church in every country; dioceses, centers, missions; the hierarchy, clergy, 
— orders; Church societies; lay organizations, sects, the various churches, false 
religions. 


3. Historical events and persons, saints, popes, prelates, priests, celebrated men and 
women, showing what they have done for civilization, and correcting many errors. 


4. Explanation of subjects in philosophy, psychology, education, ethics, sociology and 


political science, with which religion is in any way concerned. 


5. Arts which have served, and derived inspiration from religion, painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, music, literature, artists and authors. 


6. The relation of science with religion through notable Catholics and other Chris- 
tians prominent as scientists. 


After years of labor, assisted by 174 writers and 36 editorial assistants, the editors 
present this new Dictionary which is unlike anything of the kind previously attempted in 
any language, a work of interest to Catholics and tomen and women of every creed, or of 
none. 


104,x74%4x2\% inches. Clear white paper. Pages easy to turn. 
Type readable without eyestrain. Printing is evenly done with best 
quality ink. The halftone subjects are printed on the finest coated 
paper. The maps are printed in two colors on paper of good folding 
quality. The binding is substantial and attractive. Binding of superior 
quality upon which is stamped in gold a beautiful design and lettering 
makes the book fit to grace the finest library. A representation of the 
fagade of St. Peter’s at Rome is embossed on the cover. 


Green Cloth $10.00. Blue Buckram $12.50. Black Half Leather $15.00 


No Catholic with any pretence to education, of course, can afford to be 
without a copy. Examine a copy for yourself and you will trade half 
your library for it. Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


It is a mine of information on every phase of Catholic life—a book that should find a 
place in every Catholic home and in every religious and secular library. Ave Maria. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, Book Department, SAINT MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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SPECIAL MASSES 
FOR YOUR INTENTIONS 














jai appreciation of your generosity, you will be remembered in a special Mass 
ie said on Christmas Day and Easter Sunday. 





During the first week of November, which is All Souls’ Month, your 
deceased relatives and friends whose names you send to us will be remembered 


in a Mass said each day of that week. 


You are entitled to share in these special privileges because of your 


membership in the Blessed Sacrament League. 


Write below your intentions and return this slip promptly. 


INTENTIONS 




















My Name 





Address 





Do not give this slip to the collector. Mail it directly to 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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cAnnouncing-- 


Che Catholic Art Calendar 
for 1933 


14 PAGES SIZE 9x17 INCHES 


A MAGNIFICENT CATHOLIC ART 
CALENDAR IN NATURAL COLORS 
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A month to a page, the days bear Scriptural quotations and 
respective Saints’ Days. All of the feast days of the year are 
shown, and many Biblical scenes and other illustrations of 
Saints and Martyrs and other holy men and women are present- MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF 
ed. The back page of the calendar is an encyclopedia of THE CALENDAR PAGES AND COVER 
authentic information which every Catholic should have at hand. 

A more fitting gift for Catholics to give on the day on which Christ was born could not be found. 
It contains the greatest messages from Him Whom all Catholics love and adore. What other gift 
could be purchased that would be more appropriate to give on His Birthday? 






















SPECIAL PRICES 
GOOD ONLY UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1932 


25 cents each — 12 for $2.50 

















An Indispensable Daily Guide 
for the Catholic Home 
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rried Life and Family Handbook | 


By R. Willman, M. D. 
The Only. Textbook which gives full Instruction of Family Life 


: It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of vital interest to those : 

: contemplating the married state, and should be read by every one before entering this 

: state of life. It treats on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the * 
Physiological viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well regulated . 

§ treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diphtheria, Goiter, Tonsilitis, ete., care © 

of the sick, infant feeding, training of children and hundreds of other things for the 

: benefit of the human family. 

a‘ A Bishop among other. comments on the book says: “It is a valuable contribution to 

. the literature on the subject;- in fact it is the best I have seen.” 

. Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your book! It certainly 

F deserves to have a wide sale.” The reading of it will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It is a book the need of 

which has long been felt.” ote 

Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


THE ABBEY PRESS Book Department ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
Z eg 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 


* * cS * ok 
Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old favorites and new 


* * * * * 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


* * * * * 
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~ ‘ Bound in a white, washable cover 


Sent to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


Book Department 
THE ABBEY PRESS ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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We offer subject to prior sale 


$20,000 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Direct Obligations 


Dated June 8, 1932 Due June 8, 1942 
Principal and semi-annual inierest (June & December 8) 
payable at First-Cannelton National Bank, Cannelton, Ind. 


Coupon Bonds—Denomination—$500 





A Safe, Sound, and Conservative Investment 





